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"MEETING OF THE WESTERN GAS ASSOCIATION. 
— 

The Annual Meeting of this Aesoelation was held on the 10th, 11th and 
12th days of May, under the Presidency of Mr. Thomas Butterworth, of 
Rockford, Illinois, 

The address of the President, which will be found in another column, is 
an admirable, practical, business-like document, and will be read with in- 
terest by all concerned. The proceedings in full will be given to vur read- 
ers at the earliest possible day. The growing benefit of these meetings is 
becoming more and more apparent each year, and the discussions that take 
place, the friendly greetings, and the better knowledge of each other result- 
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ing from the coming together of those engaged in @& common profession, all 
tend to strengthen the position held by the gas business throughout the 
land. 

Of one thing there need be no doubt in the mind of any intelligent man, 
interested either professionally or financially in legitimate well-conducted 
gas enterprise, and that is that it will not only hold its own against all 
comers, but will continue to increase and develop more rapidly in the future 
than ever before. There is a great amount of money invested in the basi- 
ness, and it supplies an article necessary to every household that will be 
found more reliable, more useful, more free from danger and annoyance 
and more economical than can be supplied from any other source. Special 
causes may and will contribute to make other means of illumination useful 
and perhaps desirable ; but there is no other agent, aside from its light- 
giving, that is su applicable at the same time to other uses as the material 
furnished by the gas makers of the country. 

The position of the business is vastly changed from what it was a few 
years since. The price is much lower and the quality much higher, the 
uses, outside of mere lighting, 
methods of employing it much better understood than formerly; and the 
true cause for this improvement is to be found mainly in the intiuence ex- 
erted by the various associations of managers who meet together not only 
to impart information to each other but to find out where they are deficient 
in information. .It is an old saying that one who never makes a mistake 
seldom learns anything ; and there is no way so practically good for a man 
to discover his errors as to submit his theory and practice to others convers- 
ant with the subject for criticism and discussivun. It may be true that false 
theories, and bad practice, may be set forth as good ; but the crucial test of 
honest fair discussion, by fellow-laborers in the same field, will soon winnow 
the chaff from the wheat, and the reasonable practical common sense of a 
number of minds will be benefited and strengthened by the conflict, while 
the advocates ef errors may be convinced and set right for the future. 

The main thing which is brought out in every meeting of this kind, at 
this time, is the importance of securing the great advantage which will re- 
sult from increased business ; and one prominent method for securing this 
seems to be a reduction of the selling price to such a point that it will place 
gas within the reach of all for the various uses to which it is adapted in a 
superior degree, and, at the same time, give a fair return upon the capit 
invested. 

A fact well known to the gas maker, but seldom understood by the con- 
sumer, is that over one-half of the plant in a gas factory is idle more than 
half the year, while all the distributing plant is practically unused for an 
average of say sixteen hours out of the twenty-four ; and this brings us to a 
point which must be borne in mind constantly, viz., that while the money 
is made in the retort house it is true that much of it is lost in distribution, 
The cost of distribution proper is out of proportion to the absolute cost of 
manufacture. The best way to reduce this cost per thousand feet is to in- 
crease the amount of time in the day during which the distributing plant is 
well employed. Secure the extension of the uses of gas that will employ 
the mains in the daytime. Day consumption, from use in stoves, engines, 
and mechanical operations of every kind, is what is wanted to enable the 
manager to reduce the selling price of gas, and this‘is the point to be ob- 
tained by concerted action all along the line. Manufacturers of apparatus 


much more uumerous, and the proper 


will soon supply the means (the instruments to operate with), and if they 





do not others will spring up who will; but the gas companies should lose 
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no opportunity to push the information before the people, and draw their 
attention to what can be done with the article they have to sell. In fact, 
the management should show the same energy, perseverance and skill in 
developing their business that any successful merchant does in any other 
business. 

In most of the Association meetings thus far the main attention has been 
devoted to the economy of manufacture itself; but we are glad to see that 
the other, and fully as important part of the business, the commercial end 
of the line, is beginning to attract attention. No men understand this bet- 
ter than our Western friends, and we trust that these examples may be fol- 
lowed, and the fact may be recognized that the selling of gas is just as im- 
portant as its manufacture to the investor. 

We congratulate the Western Association upon its usefulness thus far and 
feel confident that the bright future which it has before it will be appreci- 
ated by all. A few years hence will see many works which are now relatively 
small enlarged and extended to no mean proportions, and we doubt not 
that many of these will be made more and more remunerative from the fact 
that their managers have availed themselves of the many advantages enjoyed 
at the meetings of the Association. 





Society of Gas Lighting. 
—— 
The regular monthly meeting was held at the Jersey City Gas Works, on 
the 18th ult., and the following paper was read by Mr. William Combe, on 
THE RELATIVE VALUE OF FIRING FURNACES WITH HOT AND COLD COKE. 


The relative value of firing furnaces with hot and cold coke having been 
from time to time a matter of discussion in the Society, and our leaning being 
towards the former rather as a means of economy of labor than the saving 
of fuel, it occurred to me that it might be of interest to test the subject by 
careful experiment. This I have endeavored to do, and give the results of 
several trials in the tabulated statement. 

I have discarded the measurement by bushels, and have relied solely on 
that of weight. 

I have assumed that the total weight of coke made in the hot coke bench 
is the same as that from the bench where the cold coke was used. 
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The result of my experiments show a decided saving of fuel in the use of 
hot coke amounting to 6 8-10 per cent. in the quantity used of the coke 
made and 4 60-100 per cent. of the coke used, when compared with the 
weight of coal carbonized. 





OBITUARY. 
— 

Moses Taytor. 

A long life of usefulness and energy was brought to a close by the death 
of Mr. Moses Taylor, of New York city, on Tuesday, May 24th. Mr. Tay- 
lor was a man who was well known to the banking and commercial interests 
of the United States, and it is entirely unnecessary for us here to speak of 
the causes which brought him into prominence. He was born in New York 
city, in 1806, and from his early boyhood had’ been closely identified with 
the financial and commercial interests uf the Metropolis. 





For a number of years, indeed up to the time of his death, he was an ac- 
tive and influential member of the Board of Directors of the Manhattan Gas 
Light Company, of this city ; and to his independence and courage much 
of the phenomenal successs which has been attained by this company is to 
be attributed. His charities were wide and unostentatious, and his death 
will be regretted and mourned by thousands. 





Gas and its Future. 
> —— 

The great interest of gas making firmly withstands the most elaborately 
organized assaults of paid detractors, Like some sturdy oak of imme- 
morial antiquity, whose unimpaired vigor is reattested by the rude blasts 
of each successive winter, the persistent efforts to depreciate gas shares 
only demonstrate more clearly the inherent vitality of the property. The 
glib professor, the hireling journalist, and the dilettante elecrician—whose 
smattering of the science has been picked up at a popular evening lecture 
or at an electrical conversazione, where the new lights and the pretty but 
useless electrical novelties are discussed to the accompaniment of coffee 
and buns and vapid flirtation—have anited in predicting the universal sub- 
stitution of electricity for gas. The foolish rhapsodies in which the future 
achievements of the light have been sung have indeed been a “ weari- 
ness of the flesh,” and their absurdity is more and more palpable in view 
of the continued failure of electricity for domestic purposes, the ever- 
swelling consumption of gas, and consequent growth in the receipts of the 
com panies, 

The possibility of almost infinite development in the uses to which coal 
gas may be applied has just received a remarkable illustration. That great 
corporation The Gas-Light and Coke Company has just issued to its cus- 
tomers a card announcing its readiness to lend on hire stoves of approved 
manufacture for heating and cooking purposes. The greater economy and 
efficiency of gas cooking as compared with cooking by the familiar coal fire 
has been completely demonstrated. Gas cooking has now conquered the 
prejudices—born of the defects that undoubedly belonged to the first stove 
--with which it was greeted at the outset. The admixture of atmospheric 
air with the gas before ignition takes place has at once purified the flame 
and enormously increased its heat. Gas cooking stoves are now extensively 
used in the kitchens of hotels, restaurants and large establishments ; but 
their economy and extreme convenience are no less demonstrable in private 
dwellings. The compact stove which the companies now supply to con- 
sumers furnishes the housewife with a complete culinary equipment. In 
addition to the ordinary processes of roasting and baking, an ingeniously 
contrived grill enables a steak or chop, or the various accessories of a din- 
ner, to be broiled as efficiently'as over a bright coal fire, with the further 
advantage that the flame being thrown on the top by means of a fire-clay 
reflector, the nutritious juices of the food descend to the plate, and are not 
wasted in the fire. The chances of badly cooked food, where the mistress 
of the kitchen has no claim to be reckoned a cordon bleu, may be greatiy 
mitigated by the use of a gas-stove, owing to the facility with which the 
heat may be regulated, and the total absence of smoke. 

It is difficult to assign any limit to the possible growth in the supply of 
gas for other than lighting purposes. An eminent scientist has shown us 
that coarser gas than that now supplied would yield a far greater heat, 
and, but for the difficulty of providing a duplicate service of mains, this 
mode of warming houses might be far more generally applied, and with 
better results in respect to economy. Another important outlet for in- 
creased consumption is the great advance in street illumination recently 
noticeable in London, as burners of vastly improved covstruciion are rap- 
idly superseding the flat-flame burner. It would be premature as yet to 
estimate the increased consumption of gas from this cause, but it will cer- 
tainly be very considerable. Among other useful functions of gas may be 
also mentioned its growing popularity asa motive power. But pre-eminent, 
perhaps, in prospective value over the primary article of gas itself are the 
residual products of its manufacture. During the last few weeks there has 
been a gradual and steady increase in the market value of these products. 
showing that this element of profit to the gas companies will yet assume 
larger proportions. This is a source of profit which, the investor in electric 
lighting shares should never forget, is entirely lacking in the case of the 
new companies. The creation of the electric light is unattended by any 
residual compounds whatever ; while the greater the output of gas, the 
greater is the revenue derived from residual products. 

The unerring barometer of the Stock Exchange bears eloquent testimony 
to the excellent future before gas companies, the shares of leading London 
concerns having marked a substantial advance within the last ten days. We 
have repeatedly declared that gas has nothing to fear from the iivalry of the 
electric light, and further investigation enables us to re-affirm this convie- 
tion more confidenily than ever. Secure in the possession of splendid plant, 
admirable organization and management, the position of the gas companies 
may well be deemed virtually unassailable.—Money. 
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{From the London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.”’] 


Midland Association of Gas Managers. 
<b 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of this Association was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, April 27, the President, «Mr. R. O. 
Paterson, of Cheltenham) in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary, (Mr. W. North, of Stourbridge) read the min- 
utes of the last meeting, which were confirmed and signed. 

The election of Mr. Hack, of the Saltley Gas Works, as a member, was 
agreed to, and the President congratulated him on joining the Association. 

Mr, Hack said he had to thank those present for accepting him as one of 
the members. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President then delivered the following address : 


Gentlemen:—In taking the Presidential chair for a second year, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to express to you the high appreciation I have of the 
honor conferrsd upon me. My thanks must, in the nature of things, par- 
take somewhat of the character of a formal repetition ; but they are never- 
theless sincere and heartfelt, and it would be a small compliment to you if I 
refrained from giving expression to my deeply felt sense of your trust in me 
in electing me to fill this chair a second time. 

The circumstances under which we are holding our fifth annual meeting 
at so late a date of the year are known to you all. The wisdom or policy of 
deferring our annual meeting, under any circumstances whatever, is perhaps 
a matter that may be open to question ; but ia this case you will no doubt 
consider that your Committee acted prudently in taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of postponing it. The uncertainty as to the period of 
the visit of the Gas Institute to the Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace made it almost impossible to fix a day with anything like a certainty 
of its not clashing with the more important gathering; and further, the 
Committee thought it was paying a proper respect to the President of the 
Institute, to wait until his final announcement was made before our own 
meeting was fixed. From unforseen circumstances the visit to the Crystal 
Palace was delayed to a time far beyond what was originally anticipated ; 
and on this account it was found that it would be more convenient not to 
have our annual meeting until after the March quarter, at about the end 
of whieh time we are all busily engaged. . 

It would seem to be impossible to address you from this chair without 
making some mention of electricity. Those of us who visited the Crystal 

Palace on the 28th of February—in company with a large number of mem- 

bers of the Gas Institute, directors of gas companies, and committee-men of 
coi pcrations—will hardly be prepared, I imagine, to admit (notwithstanding 
all that has been said and trumpeted in our ears, and presented to our view) 
that electricity and electric lighting companies are, in any serious sense, 
rivals of gas companies. That electricity may be adapted to purposes of 
illumination is, of course, not disputed; and, perhaps, in this sense, to 
some degree electricity may be said to be a rival illuminant. But, in just 
the same sense, so is petroleum oil. Gas authorities, however, have never 
- had a fear that petroleum—notwithstanding its cheapness—would jeopar- 
dize the value of their property. And why? Simply because of its un- 
adaptability to the varied requirements and uses of a community. And so 
we judge electrtcity. It uever can be adapted to meet the demands for 
lights large and small, numerous and few, of a moderate town. To a gas 
manager the difficulty of supplying a district with light, in ever varying 
quantities during the lighting period of a single day, is sometimes no easy 
matter ; but to meet the case with electricity would indeed be a difficulty of 
insuperable magnitude. One need only compare the long array of boilers, 
engines, dynamo machines, shafting, etc., required to generate the electric 
current to do but a portion of tLe lighting of the Crystal Palace, with what 
would be required to supply, say, the Strand, to be convinced of the utter 
futility of the whole thing to supersede gas. 

Ou the cost of the electric light there was alsolutely no information to be 
obtained at the Crystal Palace, Those managers who went up unaccom- 
panied by members of their directorate must‘ have felt themselves under 
some difficulty when they attended the next board meeting, aud were ex- 
pected to give definite information as to the cost of the light. The persistent 
and almost frantic efforts that were made, by one and another, to get at 
such data as would enable even an approximate estimate of cost to be made, 
were of no avail; and the conflicting statements that one had to deal with 
made it impossible to come to any conclusion, Since then, however, the 
inventor of one of the most popular of the indandescent lamps—Mr. Swan— 
has delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution, from which some idea of 
the cost may be gathered, viewed from the vantage ground of electricians. 
Mr, Swan’s estimate is that, weight for weight, coal burned in a steam 
boiler will, through the medium of an engine and a dynamo machine, pro- 
duce 24 times more light in an incandescent lamp than when converted into 
gas in the ordinary process of gas making ; and this after allowing for the 
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value of the residual products. But he has certainly taken credit for a very 
| high class of boiler and engine, for he estimates the consumption of fuel 
| required to develop one horse power at only 2}. lbs. Such a small consump- 
| tion may be attained, with the best possible apparatus, for a limited time, 
but not for long. At any rate, the splendid boilers we saw at the Crystal 
Palace were said to be using 4 lbs. of coal per horse power ; and I thought 
| it was low even at that. But if Mr. Swan’s figures are tu be discounted to 
this extent, they assume a different aspect. We shall have 1 ewt. of coal 
giving 28 horse power instead of 50; or 4,200 candles instead of 7,500—as 
compared with 1,000 cubic feet of gas; or 3,000 candles (at 3 candles to the 
foot) as Mr. Swan estimates it, or 6,000 candles as we claim to estimate it. 
If we must be confined to comparisons on simply theoretical grounds such 
as these, the cost based on such lines must be regarded as utterly unreli- 
able. The question is a practical one, and one that must be answered in a 
practical way sooner or later; and how electricians have been avle so long 
to stave off giving a direct answer to the question, to an eager and expectant 
public, is difficult to comprehend, except it be that the promises have been 
so profuse as to blind them to their ignorance. Mr. Swan’s lecture was io 
every respect reassuring and instructive ; but he leaves the question stiil 
unanswered, What is the cost of the light to the consumer? That it is 
several times dearer than gas may be looked upon as settled, although it is 
impossible to say whether it is 6 times or 20 times dearer. 

Laying aside the question of cost—which we are justified in assuming is 
greatly in favor of gas (even from the electrician’s point of view) when the 
cost of maintenance and distribution is taken into ednsideration—it may be 
asked, Does electricity offer that ready udaptation as a lighting medium re- 
quired under the ordinary circumstances of our existence? I think it must 
be said that it does not ; and the conspicuous failures of the electrical en- 
gineers, in their attempts to supersede gas in the public thoroughfares (the 
least difficult of all the work done by gas) in Chesterfield and elsewhere, are 
sufficient to show that it is not. It is one thing to set up a boiler, with the 
necessary machipery, and produce the electric light on the spot ; but it 1s 
quite a different thing to transmit it through miles and miles of copper con- 
ductors, and distribute it, in ever varying amounts, throughout a district, 
as the absolute requirements or caprice of the users may desire, at a price 
to compete with gas. But, besides, is it, as Mr. Swan asks, ‘‘ safe to dis- 
tribute electricity of comparatively high tension?” The action of the In- 
surance Companies in relation to the exhibition at the Crystal Palace seems 
to point to a very alarming risk and danger. It may be a bold assertion to 
make, but I utter it with unfeigned belief, that in five years’ time (if no 
sooner) we shall have the last of electric lighting for many a long year to 
come. We wish it, nevertheless, no evil. Electricity has a field of its own ; 
but it is not in the direction in which its devotees have lavished so much 
labor and scientific skill, and gas companies need never yield an ineh of 
ground to it if they do but do their duty to themselves and the public—not 
simply as they have done it in the past, but as it should be done in the face 
of u new combination of circumstances. 

Instructive as the visit to the exhibition was, as showing us how little we 
have to dread the scientific skill and commercial enterprise of the electrical 
engineer in his assaults upon us, it was infinitely more’ pleasing to find it 
an occasion on which—for the first time, I think, in the history of the In- 
stitute, whether under its old or new name—it was the medium of direct 
intercourse between gas authorities, in the persons of directors of gas com- 
panies and committee men of corporations, and the members assembled as 
a society of gas engineers, As the period of each annual meeting comes 
round, gas authorities generally, I fear, are in the habit of looking upon the 
Institute as a sort of ‘‘ Mutual Improvement Society,” got up for the per- 
sonal enjoyment of its members, without giving them credit for having any 
interest or care for the prosperity or continued well-being of the property 
of gas proprietors. Let us hope this idea will be speedily abolished, as I 
am sure it already is in the minds of all those gentlemen who joined the 
members in their visit to the Crystal Palace. Itis impossible to estimate 
at its true value the benefits gas proprietors, and the public generally, have 
derived from the formation of Gas Institutions and Associations in this 
country within the last twenty years. Viewed abstractedly, it may 
safely be affirmed that, but for the impetus given to the profession from 
the rivalry and friendly intercourse of our periodical gatherings, the gas 
authorities of this country would not have been in such a strong position as 
they are at the present moment, to defy competition from the electric light. 
Gas is now sold at a price which a few years ago could not have been dreamt 
of ; and this result is mostly due to the economy of management which has 
resulted from the spread of information through such societies. We, individ- 
ually, have to acknowledge, and should do so, our very great obligations to 
them ; but how much greater is the indebtedness of the gas interests gen- 
erally. It may indeed be said that we are only doing our duty to our em- 
ployers in seeking to improve our processes and seeking to discover new 
ones; and this is quite true. But it should be remembered that, while in 
our societies we are doing all this, we are not seeking after our own individ- 
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ual interests. The experience and skill of an engineer and manager in one | 
part of the country has, perhaps, euabled him to achieve more than ordinary | 
success in some one of the many operations of our manufacture; and the | 
result has been an enhancement of the value of the property of his em- | 
ployers. The improvement has been accomplished by his superior ability ; | 
but instead of confining his knowledge within the four walls of his works— 
as used to be done in the old days, before we fell into the habit of meeting 
together—he at ouce communicates it to his brethren, it may be by reading 
a paper, or by taking part in a discussion, or perhaps more probably he is 
button-holed by some who have heard rumors of what he is doing at home, 
and to them he readily imparts his knowledge, and so speedily the matter 
becomes the common property of all. Gas proprietors then, at no cost to 
themselves, are the ricber for it. This is the kind of thing which is con 

tinually going on in our midst, and gas proprieturs will never know fully 
how much they owe to the inauguration of Gas Managers’ Associations. 

Proprietors of gas works are very slow to appreciate this fact, although 
they have reaped such enormous advantages from it. It was a painful ex- 
perience through which we passed last year—when arrangements were 
being made for founding the gold medal, for presentation to the Gas Insti- 
tute, for the encouragement of originality of research in connection with 
gas manufacture—to find so few gas authorities supporting the scheme. It 
was successfully accomplished, to the honor of the Midland Association and 
ita friends ; but it was a disheartening thing to find those who must be most 
benefited by it withholding their support, through some mistaken idea of 
its purport. Gas companies and corporations generally can only be study- 
ing their own interests by giving all the support in their power to the vari- 
ous Associations of Gas Managers. 

A director of a gas company who attended the meeting of the Institute at 
the Crystal Palace, and who is a keen observer, said to me that he was 
favorably impressed with the hundreds of managers he met on the occasion 
—and he remarked that the earnestness of purpose he saw depicted on the 
faces before him assured him, as a gas shareholder, that the electrical en- 
gineeis would have a hard battle to fight before they vanquish such a body 
of earnest, practical and scientific men. This gentleman had never seen a 
body of gas managers and engineers before; and I think his opinion was 
highly complimentary, and Ican only wish that gas directors generally 
would throw themselves in our way and learn to know more of our work 
and aim, As members of the Midland Association we owe a duty to the In- 
stitute, and I think we should be doing it good service, as well as strength- 
ening the position of the whole gas industry in the country, if we were to 
bring prominently before our several boards and committees its claims, and 
invite them to give it their countenance and support. Whether we care to 
admit it or not, the time will again come when gas companies will have to 
defend their rights; at present we are enjoying a time of quiet. We are 
supposed by a credulous public to be on the eve of extinction, and that 
anything we possess is not worth coveting ; but when this fond delusion has 
been dissipated—the electric light extinct, and our enemies on all hands are 
awake to find us stronger and more secure than ever—we shall be bitterly 
attacked. It is wise therefore to be prepared, and the Institute—not now 
simply an Association of Gas Managers, but ‘‘Tbhe Gas Institute ’—must 
eventually be the center around which will gather all the combined action 
and influence of the gas interests of the country, Let us, therefore, indi- 
vidually, do all in our power to strengthen it in the meantime. 

The questions of the greatest importance to us at the present moment are, 
first, that of cheapening ; and, next, of increasing the consumption of gas. 
It has generally been considered that the surest way of increasing consump- 
tion is to reduce the price ; and while in some measure the one follows as a 
consequence of the other, it does not always do so of necessity—at least to 
such an extent as to recoup the loss of revenue caused by the reduction. 
The character of the place, whether it be a busy manufacturing, or a quiet 
residential town, interferes with, or controls the operation of the recognized 
rule. In a manufacturing town the keen man of business speedily discovers 
some means of benefiting by the reduction, by utilizing gas for purposes to 
which he had not thought of applying it before ; or the shopman, without 
increasing his outgoings, sees the advantage of augmenting the illumination 
of his premises, thus making them more attractive and doubtless more 
lucrative. But in quiet residential towns there is not the same scope for 
increased illumination. People generally have as much light in their homes 
and places of business as they require, and a reduction in price, although it 
may make them less vigila.t in looking after and checking the taps, does 
not to any great extent operate in the direction of the popular rule. Com- 
panies in the latter class of towns, therefore, labor under a disadvantage, as 
compared with the former, in respect to the development of their business 
by lowering their charges. In Cheltenham, for instance, which is essentially 
a residential town, the increase of business has not been found (overa series 
of years) to be proportionate to the reductions made in the charge for gas. 
The town does not grow with strides and bounds, and most houses above 
the class of cottages have long since had gas laid on ; so that there is little 








or no scope for the consumption increasing, at least to such a degree as to 
compensate for a reduction. Many towns are doubtless in the same posi- 
tion ; so that, if the price now charged is just sufficient to earn the share- 
holders’ dividends, there would be an end to all further reductions unless 
means are found to use gas for purposes to which at present it is not applied. 
It will not be supposed that I am speaking against the exercise of that 
wisest of all commercial policy—selling our goods at the lowest possible 
price—for I am convinced that it is the proper thing to do, even if it does 
not bring in a cent of additional business. 

I should like to make a few remarks on the items which mainly control 
the selling price of gas. These are: The dividend charges, net cost of 
coal, and wear and tear. These briefly may be taken to represent the main 
items of cost, 

The first of these is the one above all others which most seriously affects 
the selling price of gas, because it amounts in the provinces to 10d. and 
upward per 1,000 feet sold, and in the London companies in 1880 to 1s. 1d., 
which is rather more than the net cost of coal and wear and tear together. 
In all applications for Parliamentary sanction to create new capital, I sup- 
pose companies are accused of having exhausted their old powers too 
quickly, although this is not considered such a serious delinquency as 
spending freely out of revenue. If the growth of business is such as to re- 
quire a large outlay of capital, so much the better for the fortunate share- 
holders ; and if the expenditure has been judiciously made, the public do 
not suffer in any way. The additional business earns its own profit on the 
capital laid out to supply it. But if, in order to show large profits, a heed- 
less process of starving the works is pursued, the capital account will be 
found to have a tendency to grow in a higher ratio than is required for the 
mere increase of business. Every £1 of capital spent remains a charge for 
ever ; and when we consider that the dividend amounts to somewhere near 
one-third of the selling price of gas, there is great need to see that it is not 
unnecessarily disposed of. 

Over the next item gas companies can really exercise little control. Coal 
being bought at the cheapest market, and the most being made of residuals, 
we have done all we can in this direction to influence the balance sheet. We 
are compelled to buy our coal at market value; and, as the price of resid- 
uals is controlled in the same way, we are entirely at the mercy of that 
inexorable law of trade supply and demand. Assuming, therefore, that the 
working results are as good as science and experience can make them, 
the cost of producing gas uuder this item is practically beyond our in- 
fluence. 

The third item—wear and tear—is more under control than the last ; and 
it is here I think we are apt to be negligent. It is sometimes a charge 
ageinst gas companies that they spend more than they should under this 
heading. It is argued that, by spending too much out of revenue, the 
price of gas is higher than it should be by the amount of the alleged over- 
charge. This view of the case is a very plausible one, and is easily grasped 
py consumers. But the question is, What is the proper amount to allow 
for the repair and maintenance of a gas company’s plant? In the case of 
new works there will, of course, be a comparatively small amount of re- 
pairs required for some years ; but the capital once fixed is fixed forever, 
and upon it the shareholders expect, and rightly so, to receive their legal 
dividends, not only while the works are new and in thorough repair, but 
also when they «are old, and, it may be, dilapidated. If on the ground of 
economy (?) in manufacturing expenses the price was reduced in the earlier 
years to the lowest limit, it is certain that, unless a depreciation fund has 
been formed and set aside to equalize the cost of repairs and maintenance, 
the inevitable result must follow sooner or later, of having to raise the 
price of gas ‘‘ to make both ends meet ;” or else fresh capital must be pro- 
vided and spent twice over. Which of the two is the more mischievous ? 
This is a supposititious case, but it illustrates my idea. ‘The balancing of 
revenue and capital expenditure is often a difficult matter, and we have 
always a great temptation to save revenue and spend capital—a process 
which is most disastrous, although it may answer the purpose in the mean- 
time. We have to remember that the wear and tear account of a statutory 
gas company must cover not only the ordinary repairs of the plant, but also 
the cost of renewals. It is well understood that no amount of repairs will 
keep a manufacturing plant from ultimately wearing out altogether; and a 
day must come when, instead of being simply repaired, it must be alto- 
gether renewed. Under these circumstances, it would appear to be neces- 
sary to do something more than simply repair, if we are to have our works 
representing the value they stand at in the books. Parliament has pro- 
hibited us from forming a depreciation or renewal fund ; and I see no other 
way of meeting the case, except by anticipating renewals in the annual re- 
pairs. In ordinary business affairs this principle is thoroughly recognized, 
and a manufacturer would never think of striking his profit until he had 
provided not only for his repairs but also set aside something, according to 
the nature of his business, for the depreciation which he knows bis works 
have been undergoing, and which eventually will have to be replaced en- 
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tirely. Looking at the nature of our work, and considering the wear and | 
tear that must inevitably take place, I feel sure we more generally under- | 
charge than overcharge the amount. 1 





In Mr. Field’s “ Analysis of the Metropolitan Gas Companies’ Accounts 
for 1880,” it will be found that the expenses for wear and tear of works, 
mains, and services, less old materials sold, and exclusive of meter repairs, 
is as follows: 


Per Ton of Coal. Per 1,000 Feet Sold. 


x. & 8 d. 
POG Vikas eles Hevkiets re 0 6.30 
err rors POMEL aia Ga 0 5.64 
(ee es ee 0 10.65 
OE Mie iiiie- sad eam’ | ee 0 5.20 


Thus one company spends 8s. 3d. per ton of coal carbonized, or 10.65d. 
per 1,000 feet sold ; whereas another company spends only 5s. 0.88d. per 
ton, or 6.3d. per 1,000 feet sold—being in each case over a third less. But 
if we take the percentage of expenditure on the fixed capital of each com- 
pany (including meter repairs, which do not materially affect the proportion) 
we find that the latter company does not spend half as much as the former, 
and in the case of the other two companies the disproportion is equally 
striking, although it operates in the contrary direction, as shown in the fol- 
table : 


No 1, wear and tear, 3.82 per cent. on fixed capital. 


No. 2, ee 5.53 “ce “ce ae 
No. 3 se 8.00 * «“ «“ 
- e «< , . 

No. 4, «“ 457 « «“ “ 


It will not be understood, I hope, that I am criticizing the working of the 
London companies. I use these figures simply because they are at hand. 
My object is purely to investigate the question asked—viz., ‘‘ What is the 
proper amount to allow for the repair and maintenance of a gas company’s 
plant?” It has been repeatedly stated, in Parliamentary inquiries and 
elsewhere, that 6d. per 1,000 feet is a fair amount; but the system of 
gauging the expenditure by the ton of coal and per 1,000 feet is tnanifestly 
an erroneous one, as a comparison of the figures in the tables show. As an 
illustration, let us take the case of two companies having the same capital, 
selling the same quantity of gas, and both spending the same amount for 
wear and tear. But one company sells 10,000 feet per ton of coal, whereas 
the other sells only 9,000—a not unusual discrepancy. Now the company 
making the most of the coal, and therefore using less of it, is made to ap- 
pear as though they were spending more on their plant than the other; 
while in reality they are both spending the same amount. The true guide 
is the percentage on the fixed capital. The proper amount may or may not 
be 6d. per 1,000 feet sold, but if it only represents about 3} per cent. on 
the capital, it is certainly insufficient. The plant of no manufacturing 
concern can be expected to be effciently upheld at less than double this 
amount ; and I consider that the company which spends at the rate of 8 per 
cent. is under rather than over the proper thing, bearing in mind that it 
represents not only repairs but renewals, and the maintenance of the prop- 
erty at its original value. In condemning the system of caleulating repairs 
on the ton of coal used, I think I am supported by the facts of the case, 1 
admit there might be instances where it might be preferable, as in the case 
of a works having changed hands, and where a larger sum has been paid 
for it than is represented by plant. But in the great majority of cases 
there can be no doubt the right way is to take the percentage on the fixed 
expital, It is the works represented by this that we have to uphold; and 
whether we use a rich coal or a poor one, the wear and tear is the same, to 
all intents and purposes. 

The anxiety we find all over the country to reduce the charge for gas may 
result in grave difficulties in the future, because they are often accompanied 
by diminished charges for repairs. This means that the works are just 
kept going, forgetting that each year is lessening their structural value, in 
spite of all repairs. Capital is thus lost, and a time will come when it will 
have to be replaced in some way. Parliament is largely to blame for this 
state of things; aud by giving too ready an ear to those whose duty it is to 
watch over the interests of the public, it has legislated in such a way as to 
compel us to spend capital unnecessarily, by withholding from us powers to 
do that which every manufacturer is bound to do, if he wishes to remain 
solvent—debit his returns with depreciation on his works. But we are not 
altogether without remedy, if we pursue the policy of maintaining our 
works at the full structural value, by taking from revenue a proper percent- 
age on the fixed capital, irrespective of what it may work out per ton or per 
1,000 feet, and save all ontlay of capital except for pure increase of busi- 
ness, The company which sells gas cheapest is the one having the least 
capital in proportion to its business, and not the company which starves 
the works to make a large profit. 

On the subject of increasing the consumption of gas, dur discussion to- 





day will afford us much information. Next to lowering the price of gas, 
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there is nothing of greater importance to us. How far price is controlled 
by consumption is an open question. It'is common to hear it said that, 
owing to the increase in the consumption, the price has been reduced ; but 
this is not the whole truth. The day consumption of gas is a most impor- 
tant matter, and it must engage our attention more than hitherto it has 
done, . 

Mr. H. Peaty (Burslem) moved a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, There had been, he remarked, a tendency of late, in correspon- 
dence regardiug cheap gas, to overlook some points to which the President 
had called attention. He supposed there was no discugsion on the address, 
or it might call for some remarks, 

Mr. W. Davis (Hereford) seconded the motion, which was carried. 

‘he President acknowledged the compliment, and said he had not tried 
to make the address a comprehensive one, but to call attention to some sub- 
jects which required consideration at the present day. 


24.5 





[From Transactions of American Institute of Mining Engineers.]} 
The Amount of Oil Remaining in Pennsylvania and New Zork. 
oe 
By Henry E. Wriauey, C.E., Pama. 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF THE OIL REGION. 


The boundaries in the oil region of Pennsylvania *and New York, as de- 
termined by the drill, embrace a much larger extent of territory than is 
generally supposed, being nearly 200 miles in length from north to south, 
with an average width of 25 miles, covering an area, within somewhat irreg- 
ular lines, of about 4,250 miles. 

After twenty years of development we find these lines practically the 
same as those laid down by McClure in his geological map of the United 
States, published in 1817, and denominated and colored by him as the 
‘line of salt,” which was found in quantity long before petroleum. 
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The eastern line of the entire oil region lies in a northeast and southwest 
direction, parallel to and some distance west of t'.e Allegheny Mountains ; 
the south line is substantially one drawn between the southwest corner of 
Butler County and the town of Kittanning in Armstrong County ; the west 
line passes up through Butler County, cutting off a small corner of Mercer, 
west of the towns of Franklin, Titusville, and Warren, into New York State, 
where it rounds off the end of this long strip in the counties of Allegheny 
and Cattaraugus, and joins the eastern line, near Olean, New York, just 
north of the city of Bradford. (See map.) 

The eastern line, starting from Kittanning, passes through the northeast 
corner of Clarion County, the southeast corner of Warren, cutting Forest 
County through the center, and reaching the before-mentioned extreme 
northeastern developments near Olean. These lines have been taken broadly 
to include all territory that conld ever possibly come into the question as 
oil producing. 

These lines having been proved by the dril} may be considered final, But 
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there are also structural reasons for their existence. The south line is final 
because the oil-gathering sponge-rock on that line is found at such a depth, 
owing to the dip of the strata from the northwest, that the known tempera- 
ture of the earth at that depth precludes the existence of hydrocarbons in 


any other than a gaseous form. The string of gas wells from Leechburg to | 


South Butler County are brilliant and permanent witnesses to this fact. 

The whole of this section of the States was at one time a level plain, the 
Allegheny Mountains being only waves of upheaval ; these waves dying out 
as they went more and more faintly towards the Ohio line. The vertical 
fissures left in the strata by these waves of upheaval allowed the gas to 
come up from the buried shale 20,000 feet below, and condense in the peb- 
ble rocks under a solid cap or cover of unbroken rock 1500 feet thick, where 
the drill tapped it in the form of oil. But where the rolls of the strata were 
so great that the fissures extended all the way to the surface, the gas came 
to the surface too, and went off in the air as fast as it was made. 

‘The eastern limit is the line where all the fissures of the anticlinals and 
synclinale have come to the surface, and a very little research will satisfy 
one as to the certainty and finality of this line. 

The reason for the west line is just the opposite ; the waves all died out 
and there were no fissures at all, so the gas could not come up. This same 
reason holds good on the nortb line all the way round to Olean, with this 
exception, that on the north line tke fissures do exist at a greater and 
greater depth as we go northward ; and we can reach them by drill and tor- 
pedo if we go deep enough, provided we never exceed the safe depth for 
temperature of 2,200 to 2,250 feet. We may safely assume that at a red-hot 
depth under the whole country lies the vast bed of the Huron coal shales, 
and the question is only one of distillation and outlet ; of a conduit to some 
natural condenser with a strong cover near enough to the surface of the 
earth to be above the line of temperature, so that we can tap it with the 
drill. No account is taken of the occurrences of oil from the upper light 
shales in the shallow wells at Mecca, Ottin, and elsewhere west of this 
western line, as they are totally unimportant factors in the general problem. 


GEOLOGY OF THE OIL REGION, 


Assuming the general surface of the country in Western Pennsylvania to 
be level, a board with its edges due north and south, east and west, tilted 
up slightly at the upper left-hand corner (representing the. city of Erie), 
will give the general idea of the dip of the strata throughout this section, 
It will show two dips, one to the east the other to the south ; and, as the 
surface is level, these strata come successively to the surface as we go 
northward and westward, The oil sands of Butler County, for instance, if 
projected into the air on the line of their dip, would be 1,000 feet above the 
level of Lake Erie : so, too, the same third oil sand that we find at Tide- 
oute, at a depth of 100 feet on the river bank, we find at 1,800 feet in 
Butler County. The oil sands practically end and crop out all across the 
oil section on the line shown above Tideoute. 

Now there are four conditions necessary to the production of oil in quan- 
tity : 

ist. The oil shale, which exists under the entire region, and far outside 
of it at a red-hot depth in the earth. 

2d. Such vertical fissures, caused by upheavals in this secondary strata, 
as will allow the gas generated by the heat of the earth from these carbon- 
aceous shales, to escape upward to a point within, say, 2,000 feet of the 
surface. 

2d. Between this point, and within, say, 100 feet of the surface, a cooler 
reservoir, either of coarse pebble rock or an aggregation of small fissures 
to receive the gas and condense it, either with or without pressure, into oil, 

4th. Over this reservoir there must be a solid cap or cover of rock to con- 
fine the products of distillation. 


In the entire region south of Tideoute the third or oil sand is traced 
readily by the record of the wells, and the known dip of the rock of about 
20 feet to the mile, the level of the wells, if on a hill, being first taken from 
some known point. 

In the entire region north of Tideoute the reservoirs are simply crevices 
and have no reference to sands, but the operator, carrying his experience of 
oil sand with him from below, drills his well down to a certain close gray 
sandrock as a guide. It is simply because he finds that the general horizen 
of the termination of the vertical fissures at the upper end occurs in this 
particular line of strata. The gentleness of the waves of strata at this point, 
and the insignificance of the dip, account for the general regularity of the 
sanarock. But great perplexity is often caused by its occasional irregu- 
larity. : 

This entire long oil section of 4,250 miles may therefore be divided into 
two areas of pebbie-rock and fissure territory respectively, with the divid- 
ing line of the outcrop of the pebble-rock a little above Tideoute. The oil 


region may be defined as that portion of western Pennsylvania and New| 


York which, within the boundaries here defined, possesses all the four requi- 
sites mentioned for the production of oil in quantity. On the east there is 


no cover ; on the west it is all cover and no crevices within reach of a proper 
| depth of temperature ; and on the south the reservoirs are all below the 
| line of temperature. * 





THE PRODUCTION OF OIL, 


‘ . . r 
Until January 1st, 1875, the known area of oil territory was 3,115 square 


|miles. This embraced all that part of the oil section described as pebble- 
| rock territory lying south of 'Tideoute, with but trifling exceptions outside. 
Up to that time but 39} square miles, or about 25,000 acres, of this area 
had been found to be actual producing territory by the sinking of nearly 
11,000 wells. 

During the next three years the discovery of fresh fields became more 
difficult, and as the average life of a well does not exceed two and one-half 
years, the price of gas steadily increased. This stimulated search to such 
an extent that before 1879 over 15,000 more wells were put down in all di- 
rections, resulting not only in the discovery of 11 more square miles of ter- 
ritory, but in condemning a vast portion of the outside field. 


In 1879 Bradford had attained such proportions that its large product 
thrown on the market-discouraged the expensive ‘‘ wild-catting’’ and deep 
sinking of the lower field. Since then there bave not been added more than 
34 square miles of actual producing territory, making the total amount in 
the pebble-rock territory 54 square miles, 

From the manner of ‘‘feeling one’s way ” with the drill in developing the 
lower country, the operator, in defining every five square miles of actual 
producing territory, condemmed 60 to 100 square miles around him by his 
test-wells or antensz, spread out in all directions. I believe this will be ac- 
cepted as a fair estimate based on experience, and will dispose of at least 
800 square miles. 

Now as to the boundary lines of the entire oil section, ranging in length 
much over 400 miles, are all staked out by gas wells, dry holes, and failures, 
and as the area has been liberally estimated, we may safely draw around 
these boundaries a cordon of an average width of two miles, and that will 
dispose of at least 800 miles more. 

There is not one particle of the territory south of Tideout and west of the 
Allegheny river, as far down as Franklin, that has not either been exhausted 
or condemned for all purposes of quantity, by persistent and unmitigated 
‘* wild-catting,.”. There is only left, on the west side of the Allegheny all 
the way down below Franklin, a small belt or strip of land, what may be 
called uncertain land, on the west side of Butler County and the southwest 
corner of Venango County, not exceeding 180 square miles. 

On the east side of the Allegheny, beluw Oil City, there is only a small 
area of not more than 40 square miles in the north part of Clarion County 
and vicinity, which may possibly be oil bearing. There is left on the east 
side of the Allegheny, north of Oil City, all that part of Forest County 
lying west of the great east boundary, still a wilderness, containing 350 
square miles of uncertain pebble-rock territory, good for shallow wells (in 
spots, of from 100 to 500 feet deep). There is left also in the interstices, so 
to speak, of these larger areas, and scattered over them, a number of small 
uninvestigated producing areas which will, no doubt, be productive later to 
a small amount. 

Anyone who will give the subject candid consideration will not claim 500 
square miles of what may be called uncertain territory in the pebble-rock 
division of the oil section ; and the amount of actual oil territory, judging 
by the results of 20 years in the remaining 2,600 square miles, will not be 
more than 11 square miles. 

The 1,200 square miles of the oil section north of Tideoute, which has 
been described as crevice territory, must be considered in an entirely differ- 
ent manner. The key to the exact location of the boundary line of the oil 
section in New York, on its north and west lines, may be found in the fol- 
lowing illustration : 

The crevice which furnishes the gas iu the well at Fredonia, New York, 
on the lake shore, was found at a depth of 1,500 feet below the bottom of 
the oil wells near Olean, New York. (See section of oil country in Vol. J, 
2d Geol. Survey of Penna.) That is why they fied only gas in that section. 
The crevice reservoirs lie deeper and deeper as the waves of disturbance 
die out northward and westward, until they pass that point of the line of 
temperature at which oil can exist as a fluid. This line which I have de- 
scribed as the final north and west boundary, can be readily tested by 
anyone who will take the record of the wells on the lake shore aud the 
nearest producing wells, and measure off to the point between them that 
calls for a mean geological horizon of 2,000 feet from the mean gradient of 
the surface. 

For the sume reason no well in this section should be considered dry until 
it has been drilled at least 2,000 feet, and well shot with torpedoes. There 
are no doubt a number of wells which have been abandoned under the mis- 








*In Vol. J, of the 2d Geological Report of Pennsylvania, fuller details of these 
points van be found than the limits of this paper will permit. 
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taken idea of the necessity of reaching a certain sand, and which might 
have been driven several hundred feet to a good production. | 

The proportionate area of actual producing territory in the crevice oil | 
section will approach nearly to 40 or 50 per cent. It does not follow that 
the actual amount of oil obtained is necessarily much greater than in the 
pevble-rock section, for the wells are scattered more widely apart over | 
large areas, instead of being huddled together over a small bed of sponge- 
rock in the lower region. Assuming that as much as 600 out of the 1,200! 
square miles of crevice-rock section will be found to be oil territory in the 
manner here described, Bradford and the vicinity of Olean have already 
consumed 230 square miles, well determined and already on their decline. 
This is a matter of commercial record. The time occupied in this exhaus- 
tion is the fastest on record, only a little over two years. Some 80 more 
square miles of new territory are also now in full operation, around Rich- 
burg and elsewhere, 

With this simple outline of the oil field, and with the records of actual 
results, one can readily form an estimate of the amount of oil remaining, 
There is no necessity for republishing here the detailed tables of statistics 
of production of oil. The present situation is simply this: 

If 54 square miles of the lower actual territory 
produced, in round numbers, 108 millions of 
barrels of oil, then the eleven square miles left 





ike Fis Gie hid Canin dente nip eer sawn dP 22,000,000 
If 230 square miles of crevice-rock territory pro- * 
duced 46 millions of barrels, then the 370 square 
miles remaining will give. ................006- 74,000,000 
Rh i'd Conse ec bAGaN ca vekesdbans as 96,000,000 


It is only necessary to add that the present yearly output is over 25 mil- 
lions of barrels. 

CONCLUSION, 

There are many minor questions that are necessarily excluded in a con- 
cise presentation of this subject, such as the possibility of resuscitating old 
oil fields ; of the imperfection of the surveys of Western Pennsylvania; of 
the enormous waste and destruction in the early oil developments ; of the 
origin of the oil; of the effect of the denser gravity of the surface water on 
the oil in the rock, ete. 

The thought which the writer desires to present plainly in this paper, 
which 1s the result of many years of close observation, is that the oil section 
has now reached a point of development when the amount of oil remaining 
can be mensured with sufficient accuracy to predict definitely the life of the 
region, He does not wish to be considered a pessimist ; he would be glad 
to know that he is wrong ; but the possession of a check-book is not of 
itself an evidence of wealth. We have had a certain fixed quantity of oil 
placed to our credit in the Bank of Nature on which we have been drawing 
checks for 20 years ; in 1875 we were checking out 6 millions, and in 1882 
we are checking out 25 millions annually. Some day the check will come 
back indorsed ‘‘ No funds ;” and we are approaching that day very fast. 





A Chimerical Scheme. 
a 

The public, or at least that portion of it which lived in the last genera- 
tion, will recall the scheme of a thrifty Yankee who proposed to utilize the 
waterfall at Niagara by placing under it a huge water wheel. The practical 
Yankee aforesaid proposed to run a huge shaft through the State, and to 
permit all manufacturers who would pay for the privilege to ‘belt on,” as 
he expressed it. The scheme, in the opinion of the Yankee, was a noble 
one ; but somehow or other it didn’t work. The money that was required 
to construct the mammoth wheel was not forthcoming, and the visionary 
Yankee was forced to give up his grand plan, and to view the immense 
waste of water at Niagara with regretful eyes. 

But the seed planted by the Yankce whose gigantic mind first conceived 
the astounding plan of utilizing the waters of Niagara in the manner above 
described fell in good places, and io this enlightened generation it has 
blossomed forth, ready to bear fruit. It remains for a citizen of Rochester 
to revive the attempt to utilize the rushing waters of Niagara, and the man- 
ner in which he proposes to accomplish this result ia lrietly as follows: 

The denizen of the Flour City claims to have an agreement for the sale 
to him and those associated with him, of Prospect Patk, at the Falls, for 
$1,000,000, and to possess some mysterious inventions for generating elec- 
tricity by this enormous hydraulic force, estimated at 2,000,000 horse 
power ; and he states that the electricity will be conveyed through 1,000 
miles of properly insulated cables to sixty-five prominent cities and towns 
between Boston and Chicago, 

The visionary citizen of Rochester who is responsible for this gigantic 
scheme has been down to see Mr, Edison in regard to it. The great inven- 
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tor smiled sarcastically after listening to the plans of the gentleman from 
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Rochester, and then politely told him that it was evident that he didn’t know 
what he was talking about. Mr. Edison declares that it might be a com- 
mercial success to take the power from the Falls to Buffalo, and that it is 
scientifically possible, if a 10-horse power engine be placed at the Falls, to 
transmit a force of 9.9-horse power to New Orleans; but looking at the 
practical working, the thing is an absurdity. To carry electricity a long 


| distarice there must be cables, and at such an expense that it would not 


pay ; it would be very much cheaper to depend upon the local power of 
steam engines. One great obstacle to the success of the Rochester gentle- 
man’s scheme is the question of cost. The gentleman proposes to have 
10,000 miles of cable. The Atlantic cable cost $1,500 a mile. On this basis 
there is an item of $15,000,000 for eables alone. Mr. Edison concluded 
that the Rochester gentleman is a wild talker, and that his scheme is really 
too impracticable and absurd to be taken seriously. 

Nothing daunted by the envious conclusions of Mr. Edison and other 
electricians, the Rochester gentleman has been vigorously seeking to enlist 
capital in New York to enable him to carry ont his grand plan. We are 
sorry to be compelled to conclude that he has not yet succecded in finding 
any capitalists in New York so utterly overburdened with wealth as to think 
seriously of going into this scheme. It is now announced that failing to 
meet with proper encouragement in the metropolis, the Rochester gentle- 
man has moved on to Boston, where he hopes to find a sufficient number of 
gentlemen of culture and means who will appreciate his desire to benefit 
mankind to the extert of affording him an opportunity of putting his 
scheme into practical operation. 

So let the good people of Rochester live in hope; who knows but that 
the city that gave birth to Sam Patch, Seth Green, and the Powers Block 
may yet give to the world the man who will succeed in turning the mighty 
waters of Niagara into practical account.—Syracuse Daily Courier. 
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(From the London “Journal of Gas Lighting.” } 


Burners and Various Gas Apparatus in Use for Domestic and 
Other Purposes. 
° ile 

At the conclusion of the paper read by Mr. West on the above subject, at 
a special meeting of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and which appeared in the last number of the American Gas Licut 
JourRNAL, the following discussion took place : 

Mr. Hulme asked for some explanation of the tables contained in the 
paper. 

Me. West said it would be seen that the defective burners only gave a 
light equal to 2.28 candles for every foot of gas consumed, while the 
Siemens regenerative burner gave a light of 5.3, 5.8, and 5.85 candles. 
The same thing was observable, in a less degree, in the case of the superior 
kinds of small burners, In reply to further questions, he added that the 
old triple cockspur burner which he exhibited gave the worst result—2.48 
candles per cubic foot. Sugg’s 50-candle burner guve 4.97 candles, or 
more than double. He had not included the ordinary Argand burner in 
the tables ; but from previous tesis he might say they came out very 
badly. They were formerly all made with iron tips, and would be not quite 
so defective as the other old burners, but nearly so. In the improved Ar- 
gands a great increase would be noticed in the illumination by the heating 
of the air, as in the Siemens burners. Reading from the tables the result 
of Mr. T. W. Keates’s experiments with the regenerative burners, he 
pointed out that these were made with gas of 15.4 candles, while those 
which he (Mr. West) had made with other burners were with gas of 20 
candle power. If the Siemens burners were tested with Manchester gas, 
the results would be much better, and a higher illuminating power than 
was represented in the table would be obtained. 

Mr. Olney said he had been much engaged in connection with light- 
houses, and was astonished that gas engineers had not found some means 
of introducing gas into them. There cre, he knew, two difficuities in the 
way—one, especially, that lighthouses were for the most part situated in 
positious where gas was not obtainable ; and, secondly, the Wluminating 
power of gas was not equal to oil, so far as the possession of carbon was 
concerned, Some years ago a firm with which he was connected entered 
into the question of introducing an extra supply of carbon intu coal gas. 
They used several of the hydrocarbons, and found they could introduce an 
increased supply of carbon, but in cold weather it frequently settled in the 
mains. This was twenty years ago, and those who were connccted with gas 
manufacture would probably be able now to fiad some means to secure the 
permanent retention of this increased supply of carbon. It could be eom- 
municated to atmospheric air, and he saw no reason why it s' ould not be 
retained in hydrocarbon gas, If they would give this matter tneir consid- 
eration he was sure gas could be introduced in lighthouses. k.ectrie light 
was much talked about, but he must confess that, from his knowledge of 
the subject, and the experience he had had of it, he had not much faith in 
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it. In the first place it was costly ; and, in the second, it had small pene- 

trating power in thick weather. In this light the red color, which could | 
alone penetrate a dense atmosphere, was overridden by other colors, so that | 
its brilliancy on ordinary occasions was no proof of its real illuminating | 
and penetrating power when most required. Some few mouths ago the) 
Board of trade sent out circulars asking the opinion of certuin foreign | 
authorities as to the use of the electric light in lighthouses. In most in- | 
stances the persons applied to were disgusted with the light, becanse in 

clear weather it was too powerful—blinding, in fact—while in dark weather | 
it could not be seen at all, In thick and foggy weather an oil light of 750- | 
candle power could be seen further than a 4,000-candle power electric light. 
The difference between the cost of the two was very great, and the super- 
iority of the oil light arose from the fact that there was in it, as he had 
already explained, a great smount of carbon which gave off red rays, while | 
the luminous rays of the electric light had no penetrating power. He | 





hoped gas engineers would give this matier their attention. He would | 
not go into the question of gas stoves, but should like to call attention to a 


little article in the exhibition designed to prevent explosions owing to the 
escape of gas from taps not being properly turned off. 

Mr. West produced a sample of the Hon. J. W. Plunket’s safety gas taps 
and explained the method on which it acted. 

The Hon. J. W. Plunket said the apparatus had been constructed in a 
great hurry, but he believed there was something to be made out of it, and 
he left it to men like gas engineers, who were able to deal with the matter 
from a practical and scientific point of view, to develop the idea. 

Mr. W. R. E. Coles (Hon. Sec. to the Smoke Abatement Exhibition held 
at South Kensington) stated that he had received a letter from Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, the Secretary of the Gas Light and Coke Company, announcing 
that the Company were prepared to lend cn hire gas stoves of approved 
manufacture in order to encourage the use of gas for cooking and heating 
purposes. He mentioned this because it had been stated by Mr. West that 
this plan was adopted by some gas companies and corporations, and was a 
means of inducing the public to employ gas for these purposes, and because 
its more general adoption would further the end he had in view. 

Mr. ‘Taylor said he was sure all present were much interested in the 
paper, one portion of which—that referring to gas cooking—came home to 
them all. He asked whether he correctly understood Mr. West to say he 
was not in favor of atmospheric or Bunsen burners. 

Mr. Carr (Halifax) said he was glad to avail himself of the opportunity 
of making a few remarks on the paper, for the reason that gas managers 
did not often get an opportunity like this of speaking to gas consumers. 
He wished to warn them against adopting everything that was new, with 
the idea that it must be good. A great deal of discretion was required to 
be exercised by consumers in the selection of their burners and other ap- 
paratus, Mr. West touched upon the question of globes. It was only very 
recently that anything like a good giobe had been brought out, and if gas 
consumers had bad globes they would find they could not get the effect 
with good burners which they otherwise would. Certain conditions must 
be observed if they wished to get the maximum illuminating power of the 
gas. The illustration which had been given with reference to the Siemens 
burner was admirable, as showing what good conditions would do in the 
way of producing a good light from a small quantity of gas with a good 
burner, The object to be attained was to heat the carbon to a white heat, 
and to keep it suspended in this condition as long as possible. In the or- 
dinary burner the gas had to travel a certain distance before it became 
luminous, but in the Siemens burner both the air and the gas were heated, 
and the result was little blue in the flame. As to gas engines, he should 
like all gas consumers who used power at all, or were likely to do so, to 
carefully consider whether it would not be wise to use gas instead of steam. 
Personally he believed, from the experiments which had been made, that it 
would be a great advantage to use gas. He had pleasure in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. West for his excellent paper. 

Mr. Greville Williams, F.R.S., seconded the motion, and said the contrast 
of the two rows of good and bad burners with which Mr. West had illus- 
trated his paper was one of the most instructive things he had seen. 

Mr. Eastwood (Batley), in supporting the motion, said a matter of essen- 
tial importance in connection with close gas stoves was that the supply of 
air should be heated before it entered the stove. No doubt the advantage 
gained in cooking the dinner that day was due to the fact that waste heat 
was used in heating the supply of air going iato the stove; and if other gas 
stove makers would try to adopt this principle, very likely they would ob- 
tain a higher sale than they had hitherto done. There was also a point to 
which he wished to draw the attention of gas committees—namely, the 
price of gas for cooking, heating, and mechanical purposes, Those who 
were in the habit of reading the Journal of Gas Lighting would have seen 
that their friend, Mr. Henry Woodall, of Leeds, had made an important 


price for it. If they charged 2s. 5d. per 1.000 feet for gas for lighting pm 

poses, 1s. 5d. of it was for interest on capital ; consequently the gas cost 1s. 
per 1,000 feet. If they could manage to sell gas for other than lighting 
purposes they utilized their plant, and if it were sold at a little above the 
cost price, every penny of this would go practically to reduce the price ot! 
gas for lighting purposes. They had the interest to pay, whether the con 
sumption was great or small; and as it was manifestly to their interest to 
extend the consumption, he should like every gas engineer and the mem 
bers of every gas committee to give the question due cousideration. If 
they reduced the price of gas sufficiently low they would have consumers ; 
it was only the high price of the gas that prevented gas stoves being exten- 
sively used. 

Mr. Mark (Manchester) asked for information as to the effect of the gas 
vapors on meat cooked in gas ovens, and also wished to know whether the 
extinguishing of say 20 out of 30 burners would affect the index of the 
meter. The result on some of the burners would be that they would roar, 
while others would not ; and he wanted to know wbether the registration of 
the meter would be in exact proportion. 

Mr. Travers (Cork) said there were some very good stoves in the exhibi 
tion ; but he could only repeat the remark he made on a former occasion, 
that they were yet far below the mark. Recently be spent some time with 
Mr. Fletcher, at Warrington, aud the result of experiments on that occa- 
sion brought out this fact very clearly, and if they were to promote the use 
of gas for cooking they must certainly have better stoves. Many of the gas 
stoves in the exhibition did not represent one-third of the heating power. 
Perhaps, however, he should correct himself by saying not the stoves in the 
exhibition, but of those generally ia use, of which he had made trials. 
Another matter was that if gas companies were to promote the extensive 
use of gas cooking stoves, they must not be content to lend them on hire. 
From long experience he thought it would be better policy to supply stoves 
for nothing, in the same way that they now supplied meters. Another 
point was that if they gave stoves they must teach the people how to use 
them. They must study to show them how to produce the highest resulis 
from the smaliest quantity of gas, and he certainly did think there had been 
more failures under this head than under any other in connection with gas 
cooking stoves. The three points ou which he wished to insist were that 
they wented still better stoves, they needed to supply them for nothing, 
and they must teach the people how to use them. 

The President, in puttin x the motion, observed that the paper had been 
most interesting, and would, he hoped, prove of permanent advantage t 
those who had had the pleasure of listening to it. There was no question 
that there was very considerable waste in the use of gas, and that a great 
saving might be effected. 

The motion was carried with applause 

Mr. West, in reply, said he was very much obliged to the meeting for the 
kind attention they had given to his paper. He was sure that if he could 
only be the means of imparting to consumers information upon the proper 
economical consumption of gas, whereby they could save a little money and 
put it in their pockets, he should be very pleased There were two or three 
matters brought up in the dise ission which he should like to touch upon. 
Mr. Olney desired him to point out the advantage of one kind of burner over 
another. He was very elad that this opportunity had been given him, be- 
cause he had been remiss in that matter. The same gentleman had drawn 
their attention to the question of lighthouses, and the lighting of them so 
as to guide the mariner. The great difficulty bad been in producing from 
gas a light of sufficient intersity. Mr. Olney had himself pointed out what 
was necessary ; because in all luminous gas flames the richer they were in 
carbon the smaller they were. What he suggested was that they should 
have gas that was rich in carton. The object was to get a small volume of 
light, so that the lenses could direct the rays across the the water. He 
(Mr. West) thought this might probab‘y be done by using the very richest 





|cannels; and perbaps, in addition, some petroleum spirits. Mr. Douglass, 
‘of the Trinity House, had done a great deal in this direction with his 
| burner, avd, from jis knowledge of lighthouses and his acquaintance with 
| oil lamps, had been able to produce a burner which they were all glad h 
| had bronght into use. As to the red rays, and the advantage of gas and 
oil over electricity, he did not propose to say much, because he did not con- 
sider they were in opposition to the electric light. It had probably im- 
parted to them a little stimulus in their business, und perhaps given some 
impetus to their endeavors to make gas a little more cheaply, which, 
regarded from one point of view, must be an advantage to the public, Fo: 
his part he did not fear the electric light. It would have its place, no 
doubt, but he did not think gas was going to be very readily displaced by 
it as a public illaminant, Mr. Mark had asked what would be the effect 
upon meat which was cooked by gas. His idea, he (Mr. West) supposed, 
was that the meat might be tainted by the volume of vapor that passed 


| 





vroposition—that they should encourage the day consumption of gas for | over it, the result of the combustion of the gas and the steam arising from 


ooking and heating purposes, and as a motive power, by charging a lower | the meat itself. As was explained in the paper, a stove, to be efficient. 
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would be any fear of the meat being affected, as the juices and gravy would 
be driven to the center. 
gas on full in the first instance, so as to form a sort of film on the outer 
surface of the meat. Ata large hospital with which he was acquainted in 
the South of England, about 15 cwt. of meat was cooked every day by 
means of gas stoves, and it was proved that the meat contained more gravy | 
and was more delicious than if cooked in the ordinary way before a fire. 
This question was, in fact, settled by Mr. Sharp, to whom he had referred 
in his paper, forty years ago. At that time meat cooked by gas and before 
an ordinary fire was placed before persons who were not informed of the 
means employed, and the universal decision was that that cooked by gas 
was the better. Mr. Mark also asked if, assuming that there were 50 lights 
attached to one meter, and 30 of them were suddenly extinguished, there 
would be any effect upon the quantity of gas registered by the meter, and 
whether it would be in proportion to the number of lights burning. This 
depended upon two taings. In the first place, all the burners should be of 
the same size, and then if 30 of them were shut off, unless one of the excel- 
lent governors which were in the market were employed, an extra pressure 
would be the result, and a larger volumn of gas would force itself to the 
point of issue, and more would be consumed. It came to this, that if they 
wished to reduce their gas bills they must, under the circumstances alluded 
to, either reduce the supply to the meter or have small governors or larger 
regulators, Assuming that these conditions were carried out, the gas con- 
sumed would be reduced in proportion to the number of lights turned off. 
Mr. Travers, who had studied the question. very closely, was anxious to 
have gas stoves largely used, not only in Cork but elsewhere. He objected, 
however, to the low results obtained. They were aware that the thermal 
power of gas was from 16 to 17 units, and that nothing like this heating 
power could be obtained from the stoves ; but he did not think he was giv- 
ing the manufacturers of the stoves full credit when he said they could only 
get one third of this power from them. The object of the exhibition was to 
test points like this, and he would suggest that much good would resu!t if 
experiments could be made on a large and extensive scale for the benefit of 
gas consumers who suffered from these inefficient stoves. He hoped those 
who had organized the exhibition wonld use all the means in their power to 
get geptlemen to test these things, so that the best stoves might maintain a 
position in the market. A gentleman in the exhibition the other day called 
the Seeretary’s attention to the fact that there were no boilers there heated 
by gas. It was not a fact, however, that there were none in existence, for 
years ago Mr. Goddard, of Ipswich, made one which heated the water with 
great success. He (Mr. West) was not there tc advocate the use of gas for 
all purposes. The conditions of each district must be taken into considera- 
tion, and in some cases it would be found that gas for cooking, heating, 
and as a motive power would be more economical than solid fuel possibly 
could be. 
The proceedings then closed, 
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Report of the Portland (Me.) Gas Light Company. 
> ~ 

The following report of the operations of the Portland Gas Light Com- 
pany, for past year, is taken from the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, of May 
17, 1882— 

T he annual meeting of the stockholders of the Portland Gas Light Com- 
pany was held at the office of the Treasurer May 17, 1882, at 3 o'clock. 

The President, E. H. Daveis, reported as foliows: 


The consumption of gas for the year ending April 30, 1882, was 47,121,000 
feet—an inerease of 3,141,000 over the preceding year. 4,318} tons of coal 
were used, and 324 tons of oil, yielding 49,000,000 feet of gas—about five 
feet per pound, and of the average quality of 17.6 candle power. 

The loss from condensation and leakage was about 7} per cent. There 
were sold 86,000 bushels of coke--an increase of 14,000 bushels over the 
preceding year. The number of consumers on May 1, 1882, was 2,695—an 
inerease of 97. The number of street lanters is 454—an increase of two. 

The Renewal Fund of the Company has been increasing for many years 
at compound interest, until it amounts to about $187,000, Owing to our 


should be a ventilated stove—a current of air should pass from it; but even | 
if this were not the case—if it were a closed stove—he did not think there | est and investing from time to time in securities that have ste: adily appre- 
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The Treasurer has taken good care of the fund, keeping it drawing inter- 


‘ciated, especially for the past 8 or 10 years, and has not lost a dollar. The 


The best way of cooking b as was to turn the | immediate inducement to making a division of so much of this fund among 
- te } 


| the stockholders is the urgent request of the Mayor, who has addressed to 


| us the following communication : 


‘The city has unusual burdens to carry this year, on account of the re- 
| fusal of the Grand Trunk Railw: iy Company to pay the interest on the bonds 
issued in extension of the city loan to said Railroad. It seems to me 
important that the rate of taxation should not be increased, which must 
be the case unless appropriations are cut down, or the city’s 8 income in 
some way increased. It would aid the city in meeting this difficulty if its 
income could be increased by an extra dividend on the stock it holds in 
your Company. I understand there is a surplus fund from which such a 
dividend could be made, and trust the matter will receive your favorable 
consideration,” 


very 


After careful consideration, the directors have concluded to comply with 
the request of the Mayor, and a special dividend of $25 a share has accord- 
ingly been declared, payable on and after July 2 next, 
office, to stockholders of May 1 current. 

The report of the Treasurer will show the receipts and expenditures of 
the year. 

The Treasurer, James T. McCobb, Esq., reports the, receipts from all 
sources as $126,407.63, and the expenditures, 
$124,578.11. 

After the az ey of the reports, the old Board of Directors was re- 
elected, viz.: E. H. Davis, Thomas Cummings, Ezra Carter, Charles B. 
Merrill, William a Thomas, Jr., Samuel Rolfe. 

The Board re elected E. H. Danela, Esq., President, and Jas. T, McCobb, 
Esq., Treasurer. 


at the Company’s 


including two dividends, as 





Honest Journalism. 
a 

Our esteemed contemporary, Jron, of London, thus ‘‘ goes for” some of 
its American cousins, and we regret to say that there is much truth in its 
complaint: 

‘*Tt is not too soon, nor for the first time, that an American contem- 
porary, which is both ably and honestly conducted, and enjoys in conse- 
quence a reputation in accordance with its merits, 
matter which in the first place concerns itself, but which equally nearly 
touches the interest of other newspapers. The Boston Journal of Com- 
merce rightly coraplains of the audaciously free use made of its columns by 
certain filibusters of the press. It is no doubt highly gratifying to ar 
editor to have matter which appears in his journal reproduced by other 
papers, but it is mortifying to find that this act is not accompanied by the 
acknowledgement which motives of fair dealing alone would suggest to the 
appropriators of original articles, Our contemporary, we are afraid, is not 
the only sufferer from this organized robbery practiced upon the brains of 
other people. We are sorry to say that, speaking from our own experience, 
American journals more particularly are very great sinners in this respect, 
though English Journalists are not immaculate. We know of two such 
robbers on the other side of the Atlantic. One of them, a hardened 
offender, ‘lifts’ matter appearing in our columns systematically, without 
ever indicating the source whence it is derived. The other does so oceca- 
sionally. A very laughable instance occurred quite recently, when the 
latter copied, without acknowledgement, the first portion of an article of 
ours—for which, by-the-bye, we paid hard cash—omitting to reproduce the 
second portion, which appeared in a subsequent issue of Jron, 
happened to be the more valuable of the two. Was it a sense of shame 
which prevented the act of dishonesty being repeated? We leave this little 
affair of honor to be settled by the culprit, who, no doubt, will catch sight 
of this reminder to his conscience, 

‘‘ Speaking candidly, it matters but little to us whether nefarious use is 
made of articles appearing in these columns. Even the thief by his dis- 
honest act helps to disseminate information which may be useful in some 
quarters, But we may just call to his mind the old adage, that ‘ honesty is 
the best policy.” American papers, please copy.” 
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fortunate exemption from the disasters incident to our business, and to the 
skill of our engineer, Mr. Yorke, the cost of renewals of all kinds, since 
1868, has been much less than it has been thought prudent to provide for 
by semi-annual appropriations, * This was especially the case in regard to 
the proposed construction of a new gasholder, in place of the one built in 
i859, which broke down within ten years after, and was condemned by ex- 
erts as not capable of repair. By well-judged appliances, Mr. Yorke has 
kept the upper section in use until the present time, although we have been 
expecting from year to year to build a new one ; and it now seems probable 
that thig will answer our purposes a number of years longer. 





One Meter which Cheated a Gas Company. 
— 

John Flieg is a Frenchman, thiviy years of age, and the proprietor of a 
hotel in 155th street, near 8th avenue, which is supplied with gas by the 
Harlem Gas Light Company. On the 17th of February last Flieg’s meter 
was replaced by a new one, and, it is said, was found to have heen tam- 
pered with. On the 15th inst. the new meter was found by the Compaay’s 
inspector, James Owens, to have a hole drilled through the drip-screw, on 
the outlet side of the meter and through both sides of the partition, which 
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allowed the gas to escape to the supply-pipe without being measured. The 
American Meter Company also made an examination and reported the same 
state of affairs, and further that for every 126 feet uf gas used 26 feet were 
not registered, and consequently not paid for. A warrant was then procured 
upon which Fiieg was arrested and brought before Justice Murray in the 
Yorkville Police Court to-day. He said he knew nothing about the matter, 
and was held in $500 bail to answer.—New York Evening Post, May 17. 
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Fifth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
as 
Hep at THE GRanD Pacific Horen, Curicaco, Inus., May 10, 11 anv 12. 








The Association was called to order at eleven o'clock, a.m., by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas Butterworth. In the absence of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr, L. A. Hall, Mr. E. J. King was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

Mr. Burtis offered a motion, which was unanimously carried, that if 
there were any ‘“‘gas men” present. who were not members of the Associa 
tion, they should be introduced and invited to take part in the discussions 
of the meeting. 

Messrs. John Gimper, 1. B. Howard, and C. H. Raynor, the Committee 
on Application appointed by the President, reported the following names 
for active membership : 

Willard Parritt, Bloomington, Ils, ; W. E. Seip, Eau Claire, Wis.; C. 
R. Faben, Milwaukee, Wis.; D. Henning, Chicago, Ills.; T. T. F. Remner, 
Freeport, Ills.; and for honorary membership—- 

Messrs. H. D. Wagner, Chicago, Llls.; E. Stein, Sterling, Ills.; and Wm. 
Stacey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for the gentlemen named, and they were declared duly elected to mem- 
bership. 

The Committee on Application also recommended that the name of A. D. 
Cressler be changed from honorary to active membership, which, upon mo- 
tion, was done. 

The President then read the following address : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen, Members of the Western Gas Association— 


This our Fifth Annual Meeting brings us together once more to compare 
notes and mutually give and take such information as we individually may 
have learned in our respective branches of gas management. 

The year just past has been more than usually successful to all well 
managed gas undertakings. On every hand we hear the same report—in- 
creased sales and a demand for extension in both manufacturing and dis- 
tributing. So much has this been the case in some cities that the engineer 
in charge has no time to devote to any purpose but designing and erecting 
new plant. 

Now, what has led to all this? There must be some reasons other than 
the natural increase of population and improvement in trade. 

I think our annual meetings of this and kindred societies have added 
more than a widow’s mite, from the fact that ‘*A chiel’s amang us takin’ 
notes, an’ faith he prents ’em ” ; also when five or six of us sit down socially 
after our business meetings and tell our little troubles in the past year to 
each other—that is when we get our returns in the shape of information 
that we could obta‘n from no other source ; and the very kind of informa- 
tion that enables us to reduce expenses and by so doing lower the selling 
price of our specialty. 

Another thing that has largely helped to bring about our present prosper- 
ity is the suggestions thrown out at meetings by such men as Bray, Sugg, 
the Siemens Brothers, our own Munpzinger and Gouodwin, and a hundred 
others who have spent a large amount of time and money in developing 
their special inventions for the more scientific consumption of gas. 

It is true that these men have mostly had the object of money-making in 
view, but at the same time they were doing their best to develop the use of 
gas in their respective lines of trade ; and we, as gas managers, are under 
great obligations to them, one and all. 

Their actions ought to stimulate us to cut off expense at every possible 
corner, and reduce the selling price of gas to the lowest cent that will allow 
a fair rate of divideud. By sv doing we shall help the consumers and at the 
same time help ourselves. 

These men each in their respective lines of trade, have so developed the 
use of gas in a scientific manner that it has now become a common work- 
shop tool, as much so as the lathe, the drill or the anvil. 

We can now buy at reasonable rates gas stoves that will broil a beef- 
steak withont the use of butter better than by the use of a coal fire with 
butter, and the gas-broiled steak will weigh enough more (there being less 


So also with gas engines. There are now in the market and at work gas 
engines developing an indicated horse power for 50 per cent. less coal than 
the best type of steam engines. Lamps and burners are now furnished to 
our hands, giving a light equal to four standard candles for each cubic foot 
of gas consumed from sixteen candle gas, 

It is useless for me to go over all the different ways of scrubbing and con- 
densing gas, as most of you are better informed on the subject than I am. 
My object in bringing this question before you for discussion to-day is to 
learn something, as I am about remodeling the scrubbing and washing 
machine at our works. 

I pulled down and threw out of action some eight years ago a very efficient 
washer, as at that time washing gas was not fashionable. 

Now we seem to be going over the same beaten ground again. Are we 
really progressing in the waehing of gas ? 

Our residuals—coke and tar—continue to bring improved returns. Am- 
moniacal liquors are looking up in price, so much s0 that we in the West 
may yet be able to realize some of the good returns for the so-called impur- 
ity in coal gas that our Eastern and European friends have had so far all to 
themselves. 

I am credibly informed that some of our English brethren are so taking 
care of the sulphur impurities as to realize from them the cost of labor in 
purification. 

Now in Illinois alone we have 50,000 square miles of gas coal formations, 
capable of turning out 7,000 tons to the acre, and each ton containing nearly 
five per cert. of sulphur. When we gas men take out that sulphur in a 
merchantable form, and some of us will yet find out how to do it, then by 
what name will we be known ? 

Will it be gas men, sulphur extractors, tar and coke distillers, managers 
of sulphate works, or shall we be known as manufacturers of some one of 
the coal tar dyes that our friend Page names by the hundreds ? 

When these and other forms of impurities becom3 sources of revenue— 
and they surely will in the near future—what, then, will be the selling price 
of good sixteen candle standard coal gas ? 

If it is not given away it will be sold at a nominal sum—less than $1 per 
1,000 cubic feet. 

The fifth and last subject on the list for discussion is electric light. 

Our worthy Secretary had it printed, ‘‘ What effect has electric lighting 
had on the general consumption of gas ?” 

I would say that electric lighting is the best friend that gas men ever 
had. 

At our annual meeting three years ago, held at the Tremont House in 
this city, I made the statement that gas men had nothing to fear from elec- 
tric lighting. Iam still of the same opinion. All the real advance in elec- 
tric lighting outside of the Jablochkoff candle made since 1848 is due to the 
invention of the Sprengel vacuum pump and the advance made by our 
engive builders in producing a better class of steam and gas engines, 

Beyond this, all is speculation in what is yat to be done—brought to the 
front at the present time by the large amount of surplus wealth seeking ia- 
vestment and the insatiable desire to get rich without labor. Indeed, this 
same thing has occurred more than once before, Let me just read an ex- 
tract of one of the many good things said of electric light from 1848 to 
1850. 

The Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine says— 


‘‘ The public have experienced so many disappointments respecting the 
light, it has been so often represented as attended with perfect success, 
without that perfect success ever leading to its practical adoption auywhere, 
that people have fairly enough begun to regard with exceeding ineredulity 
any announcement respecting it. We do not hesitate nevertheless to pre- 
sent t> our readers an account of one exhibition more, which has been com- 
municated to us by a correspondent on whose judgment and impartiality we 
place great reliance, for it does appear from it that all the difficulties of the 
case have at length been really surmounted, and an actual electric lamp 
produced which gives a steady, enduring and most brilliant light, without 
any perceptible flickering or intermission. On Monday last there was an 
exhibition at Crosby Hall of Mr. Staite’s electric light, which demonstrated 
more decisively than has ever yet been done, the capability of its applica- 
tion to domestic and public illuminating purposes. Mr. Staite made use of 
a regulating magnet on the plan fully described in the Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, Vol. 50, p. 48, and most admirably did it perform its functions, 
| ‘In addition to the advantage of being self-acting, this apparatus is so 
| sensitive of the slightest variation in the electric current, and so instantane- 
ous in its controlling action, that no unsteadiness of light is perceptible. 
Mr. Staite also exhibited a small iridium lamp in which the illuminating 
medium is composed, as the name indicates, of iridium, and which appeared 
to be particularly applicable to domestic and other purposes, where a very 
powerful light is not required, but one that will last long without attention, 
and be of little cost. 





shrinkage) to pay for the gas used to broil it, 


‘Another lamp, in which carbon points were employed for producing the 
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light, was ahenauaie exhibited, and ce eleiiy inabelioninued and beillinnay | cussed at this mee sigs also that the address be received and placed ou file, 


it surpassed every other artificia] light—so powerful indeed that the eye | and that the thanks of the 


could not look upon it without being painfully fatigued. To counteract 
this to some extent, it was enclosed in an enameled globe of about twenty- 
four inches diameter, which appeared as an enormous globe of pure and 
brilliant white light. There can be little doubt that ere long we shall see 
gas and oil lighting, with all their attendant evils of blacks, heat, ete., re- 
placed, at least in all large buildings and public thoroughfares, by the elec- 
tric light.” 

This is from the London Family Herald, of 1850, and still we live. But 
the present revival of electric light speculations has had the effect of stimu- 
lating the use of gaslight by educating the people to be willing to. pay for 
better street lighting. 

We hear no more of the cutting down of the size of street lamps burners 
from five to three feet, and, in some instances, to one and one-half cubic 
feet per hour, but, quite the contrary, it is now the fashion to call for larger 
lamps and improved burners, 

The demand on every hand has been for more gas, so that more than one 
gas company has in the past two years increased its capacity to turn out 
daily more candle power for lighting purposes than all the electric lights 
now in existence. 

So I claim electric light as a friend of gas lighting, and when in the future 
(as electric light men claim) it is furnished cheaper than daylight, I expect 
to be one of those who will be hunting up parties who will burn gas free of 
cost to enable me to manufacture it for the residuals alone, out of which to 
sell electric light men their carbon points and insulators ; also to get coal 
tar, out of which to manufacture and sell printer’s ink, lampblack, madder 
dyes, Prussian blue—and, some of our chemists tell us, there is quinine, if 
we only ‘‘ go for it.” 

Some of these things are now accomplished, and the goods now for sale 
on the market. The others will come in good time. May we all live to see 
it is the earnest wish of yours truly. 

The President then appointed the following committees : 

To Report on the President’s Address—Messrs, T. G. Lansden, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Wm. Dunbar, New Albany, Ind.; C. Collins, Cairo, Ils. 

On Nomination of Officers for the Ensuing Year—Messrs. Thos. Smith, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. W. Butman, Decatur, Ills.; A. P. Averill, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

On Selecting next Place of Meeting—Messrs. Wm. Dunbar; C. H. Ray- 
nor, Adrian, Mich.; John Gimper, Leavenworth, Kan. 

On Subjects for Discussion—Messrs, C. R. Faben, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Ramsdell, Vincennes, Ind.; P. 1'. Burtis, Chicago, Ills, ; 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Howard, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Messrs. A. T. Averill and A. W, Littleton were also appointed as a com- 
mittee for the inspection of the books of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

The President then called for a report from the committee appointed last 
year, Messrs. Sylvester Watts, T. G. Lansden and J. B. Howard to take in- 
to consideration the expediency of offering a prize of sufficient value to stim- 
ulate inventurs into producing a cheaper and better gas engine than has yet 
been put upon the market. 

Mr. Howard, on behalf of the committee, reported that they had not taken 
any decided steps in the matter for the reason that the present urgent de- 
mand for gas engines was strong enough in itself to bring about the con- 
summation so devoutly wished for; that although the prices of the best 
engines at present in use seem unnecessarily high, the manufacturers are 
far behindhand in filling their orders, and that the mere knowledge of this 
fact would do more than anything else towards encouraging the invention of 
something better than we already possessed. He, therefore, asked for the 
discharge of the committee ; but, after some discussion, action was post- 
poned until the following day, when the arrival of Mr. Watts, its chairman, 


G. 
T. G. Lansden, 


was expected. 
The Association then took a recess until two o’clock, P.M. 
-——s* 





AFTERNOON SeEssion.— May 10. 


The Secretary read the following communication: 

Crane Bros, Manvuracturina Co., 
Curoaao, Inu., May 10. 
Western Association of Gas Engineers: 

Gentlemen.—A cordial invitation is extended you to visit the new pipe 
mill of the Crane Bros. Manufacturing Company, and to make a tour of 
the city. Carriages will be furnished at such time and place as may suit 
Respectfully, 

Kh. T. Crane, Pres, 

On motion of Mr. Moran the invitation was duly accepted. 

The committee on the President’s address reported as follows: 

We, the undersigned committee to whom was referred the President’s ad- 
dress, respectfully report that the subjects recommended in the circulars 
sent to the different members of the Association be the subjects to be dis- 


your convenience. 








Association be tendered our President for the 
many good points contained therein. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. G. LAanspen. 
C. Conuins. 
Wm. Denar. 

On motion of Mr. Smith the report of the committee was accepted. 

Mr. Dunbar, chairman of the committee appointed for selecting the place 
for the next meeting, asked for further time in which to report, and his re- 
quest was duly granted. 

The committee on the examination of the books of the Treasurer reported 
as follows: 








Receipts. 
To cash balanee, May 10, 1881......... $76.95 
EST, SSE EE Oe a ee 75.00 
ee Oe Cee he ne Pe ere eee 99.00 
$250.95 
Disbursements 

NNN ob 6a dcr dae 614 ca hi Sks'n oa F< isi mae es $54.73 
og OC rea eee i 75.00 
SSI oo a oig. a 85 os Ss Ss wer ka'e wa en coac'se’ 60.00 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands.......... Ee 61.22 
, $250.95 


Respectfully submitted, 
A, P. AVERILL. 
A. W. Lirrieton. 

On motion the report was accepted aud placed on file. 

The committee on nominations reported as follows: 

Your committee would respectfully report the following nominations of 
officers for the ensuing year: 

For President, J, B. Howard, Dubuyue, Ia. 

For First Vice-President, Thos. G. Lansden, St. Louis, Mo. 

For Second Vice-President, Wm. Dunbar, New Albany, Ind. 

For Secretary and Treasurer, Aug. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ill. 

For Directors.—P. T. Burtis, Chicago, Ill.; John Gimper, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; Geo. G. Ramsdell, Vincennes, Ind.; C. H. Raynor, Adrian, Mich.; 
H. E. Clark, Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Dittman, Ohio; Frank Beck, Galves- 
ton, Texas. Respectfully submitted, 

THos. Smrru. 
J. W. Burman. 
A. T, AVERILL, 

Mr. Howard.—I certainly think, gentlemen, that there must be some 
mistake in regard to the selection of that first name for President. In fact, 
I am sure there must be. I know there are members present who are older 
and better qualified to hold the position than I, and I hope the committee 
will make another selection. 

A motion to accept the report of the committee was made and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Howard was then called for and spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen of the Association, I thank you for this distinguished honor. 
It was entirely unexpected, ! assure you, Although I question the 
wisdom of your choice, I hope that the confidence you have seen fit to re- 
pose in me, will not be mispluced. I shall certainly try to do the best I 
can, and endeavor in every way possible to promote the interests of our 
Association. With the assistance of our Secretary we can no doubt make 
our meetings as large, successful and profitable as any in the country. 
Again I say, gentlemen, I sincerely thank you. 

The committee on subjects for discussion announced their willingness to 
accept as their own report that made by the committee on the President's 
address, and adopt as the subjects for debate those named in the circular 
sent to all the members, viz. : 

1. Gas as a fuel for domestic, mechanical and other purposes. 

2. Hot scrubbing—what if any are its advantages, and how will gas 
scrubbed while hot be affected by condensation and scrubbing by the ordi- 
nary process. 

3. Condensation— Which is the most effective and economical plan?—the 
system of atomizing and forcing the gas to part with the heavy particles of 
tar by impinging on plates or discs, or by the system of large condensing 
surface and slow travel, thereby allowing the tar to spread from the gas by 
its own specific gravity? 

4, Residuals—Coke, tar, ammoniacal liquor, ete.— What progress are we 
making and what remains to be done to reduce them to their most profitable 


can 


and merchantable form? 
5. What effect has electric light had on the general consumption of gas? 
On motion the report of the committee was acvepted. 
[To be Continued.} 
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Electric Light Danger. 


— 
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But when the three victims of the catastrophe were carried into a neigh- 
bor’s. house it was found that Mrs. Martinique was so terribly burned about 


The city authorities should take immediate steps to stop the stringing of | the face, breast, and indeed the whole body, that there is very little hope of 
any more electric wires for light until somebody inspects the way they are | her recovery. The boy is also in a very critical condition, his left side, face, 


put up who knows enough about them to ensure safety from fires and dan- 
Tle Quackenbush corner was twice on fire last 
week from the electric light wires, and but for the fact that this occurred 
early in the evening the who'e building might have been destroyed by fire. 
A hundred telephone wires were thrown out of working condition by this | 
failure of proper insulation. On Saturday wires were strung from a tree | 
in front of Breese’s saloon to the top of that building, to hght up the Sinsa- | 
bangh restaurant, now kept by Mr. Wright, on Third street. 
Breese’s saloon adjoining is of sheet iron, and owing to the defective way 
in which the wires were strung, the whole front of the building was heavily 
charged with electricity escaping from the wires The wire grounded on 
the metallic gutter of Breese’s saloon, and thus allowed the electricity to 
escape. The sidewalk was crowded with boys and men, and those passing 
by were requested to feel of the gutter pipe. Whoever did so received a 
very severe electrical shock. Those who only s‘oud on the stone sidewalk 
received only a violent shock, but those who stood un the iron grating felt 
a tremendous shock pass clear through the body, that was almost strong 
enough to knock one over. These shocks were dangerous, When informed 
of this condition of things the electrical light people sent a man to remedy 
the defect. No more wires should be permitted to be strung until there is 
a guarantee of ample protection to life and property from the electrical cur- 
rents passing over the wires. The defective way in which the wires are 
now being strung endanger life and property.—TZroy Northern Budget, 
May 15th, 1882. 


gerous electrical shoeks. 


| 





Electric Light at Railway Stations. 
_— 

The following is taken from the Manchester Guardian:—At Manchester 
for some months past the electric light has been in use at the Victoria and 
London Road Stations. At Victoria it was first introduced by the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway Company, who have tried two systems of light- 
ing by electricity. The London and Northwestern Company soon followed 
at Victoria, but did not introduce electricity in the lighting of their station 
in London Road. The Sheffield and Lincolnshire Company, however, took 
up the question and introduced electric lamps iv their portion of the sta- 
tion. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company have given the 
light the longest trial, and their experience is that it has proved a complete 
failure. The light is brillant, but it is marred by serious unsteadiness, 
and, besides, it has proved unreliable. On several occasions when crowded 
trains have arrived at the platforms the lights have suddenly failed, and 
the station has been plunged in darkness. Feeling that this was a great 
drawback to the efficiency of the electric light, the company have decided 
to discontinue its use, and on Saturday it was seen for the last time. On 
Sunday the station was lighted with gas in the ordinary manner, and for the 
present this will be continued. It is believed that the company intend to 
introduce improvements in the system of lighting, but that they intend to 
rely, at all events in the first instance, on their own engineers for sugges- 
tions. At the London and Northwestern end of the station on Saturday 
evening considerable inconvenience was caused by the failure of the electric 
light. A crowded train had just drawn up at the platform, but before the 
passeugers were able to leave the carriages the light failed. The passen- 
gers were greatly alarmed and could not find their way about, and it was 
uot until the gas lamps had been lighted that fear was allayed and quiet 
restored. Comment upon the above is unnecessary.--Gas and Water 
Review. 





Distressing Accident 
5 alll 

A special to the Cincinnati Commercial, dated Chicago, May 19th, con- 
tains the following account of a distressing accident occasioned by the ex- 
plosion of a gasoline stove : 

A terrible accident, resulting from carelessness, occurred this morning in 
the house of a Bohemian family named Martinique, at 121 Barber street. 
Kate Martinique, the mother, it appears, rose at an early hour and under 
took to light a fire in the gasoline stove in the kitchen. The dangerous 
compound exploded, setting fire to the woman’s clothing, the flames rapidly 
spreading through the house, igniting the bed in which Frederick Martin- 
ique, a boy of fourteen years, was sleeping, almost roasting him alive. 





Mrs. Martinique, wrapped in flames, rushed screaming iuto the rear yard, | 


followed by her daughter Josephine Martinique, a girl about 20 years of 
age, who clasped her mother in her arms in an agony of terror to save her 


life, an effort which was finally successful, but only after Josie herself had | ers of from $2.40 to $2 per thousand feet. 


been severely burned about the face, hands and limbs. Assistance quickly 
arrived, and with much difficulty the fire in the house was extinguished, 
with the loss of, perhaps, $100 worth of furniture. 


| 


/arms and feet having been scorched into a mass of raw flesh, and although 


his injuries are perhaps not quite so dangerous as his mother’s, his suf- 
ferings are intense, Josephine was the only one of the three able to speak, 


| and she told the story of the accident, and her heroic efforts to save her 


mother’s life at the risk of her own, in a very touching manner, She 
She forgot all about her own sufferings in her anxiety to know the 


| condition of her mother and brother, and when she_learned that their 
The front of | recovery was very doubtful, her grief was very affecting. 





Crustaceans and Light. 
se 

In a recent paper communicated to the Paris Academy M. de Merejowsky 
describes experiments in which he sought an answer to the question, ‘‘ Do 
the lower crustaceans dist nguish colors?” His answer is that it is exclus- 
ively the quantity, not the quality, of light that affects them. Larvae of 
Balanus, a cirhipede crustacean, were employed, and some of the experi- 
ments were repeated on certain marine Copepoda. In a vessel that is quite 
dark these crustaceans are dispersed iu all directions, but if daylight be ad- 
mitted through a slit they collect about the centering beam. This occurs, 
too, when light of one color is admitted (a colored liquid being put before 
the slit). ‘These crustaceans do not seem to be blind for any color (a result 
corresponding to what M. Bert observed in the case of Daphoides). But to 
find out whether they perceive colors as well, the following experiments 
were made : 

Two slits being used for a beam of white and of colored light res- 
pectively, the crustaceaus preferred the former beam, all clustering 
round it if the colored light was deep red or violet, and a large majority if 
that was of a brighter tint (yellow, green, or bright red). Comparing a 
beam of darker color, as violet, with one more luminous, as yellow, the 
crustaceans always preferred the latter. With two slits admitting colored 
rays of equal brightness, the crustaceans divided into two equal parts what- 
ever the coloration (the author thus compared bright red with yellow, green 
and blue, and green with blue); but directly the brightness was rendered 
unequal the groups of crustaceans became unequal too, M. de Merejowsky 
concludes, then, that in perception of light there is a great difference be- 
tween the lower crustaceans and man, and even between them and ants ; 


‘‘ while we see different colors and their different intensities, the lower crus- 
taceans see only a single color in its different variations of intensity. We 
perceive colors as colors ; they only perceive them as light.”— 7ne British 
Mail. 





Storage of Electricity. 
mienatliiitte 
The Brush company claim to have a secondary battery for the storage of 
electricity, in every respect the equal of the Faure battery, which wi'l be 
ready to serve private consumers by November first. The Chicago Times, 
speaking of the order of the Council of that city requiring wires to be placed 
underground, says— 


Before the city is torn up and defaced in the interests of electric lighting, 
it would be well to see what can be done by bottling electricity on the Faure 
principle, and carryins; it around where wanted. Gentlemen who contem- 
plate the erection of new gas works are invited to consider the subject of 
portable gas before they tear up all the streets for the laying of mains, The 
gas used by dentists is condensed into strong flasks of small dimensions and 
shipped to any locality. If gas could be purchased by the canful from a 
wagon, there might be such a thing as a real competition among gas makers. 
Doubtless the condensation and delivery of ges would cost something, but 
mains are also expensive. There is at least a chance for some investor to 
see whether he cannot be a benefactor of his race, 








Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 


Reduction in Price of Gas. 

BripGeton, N. J., May 23, 1882. 

Mr. Editor : The folowing are our prices for gas from July Ist, next— 
10,000 feet per month will be $1.95 per 1,000 


20,000 “ * $1.90 “ 
25,000 J “$1.85 mm 
30,000 as ‘* $1.80 ° 


Our present price is $2.50 per thoasand, with a reduction to large consum- 
The reduction has been made 
voluntarily, there not being any clamor on the part of the consumers, 
nor to stave off an opposition company. Respectfully, 

B. F, Harvie, 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 2, 


Retirement of a Large Coal Firm. 

The coal trade of Pittsburgh was surprised 
lately by the announcement that Messrs. Jos. 
Walton & Co. contemplated retiring from the 
business. This firm has been for some time the 
largest coal firm on the river. They employ in 
their three collieries alone 536 men, and pay out 
in wages to them almost $250,000 annually. Tak- 
ing into account the men employed in handling, 
transporting, and marketing their immense pro- 
duct of 192,976 tons, the entire force of their em- 
ployees will fall but little short of 1,000. The 
official tables show them to have been by 600 tons 
the heaviest shippers on the river last year. 
Seven towboats, five of them plying to Cincinnati 
and below, 188 barges, and 62 flats were required 
to get their coal from the mine to the market, 
The name of the firm is familiar to every coal 
dealer an river man from the Monongahela to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and its sudden and complete 
disappearance from the river will leave a large 


void. 

The detailed statement of the property to be 
offered for sale, including everything, the coal 
property and improvements, the steamers and 
barges, even the coal in stock in the various 
ports, indicate that the retirement of the firm is 
to be absolute and complete. No reason is 
authoritatively given for the movement, but it 
has been rumored for some little time among 
operators that the senior member of the firm felt 
that he could afford to take a rest, and was anx- 
ious to retire from active business.—Jron Age. 





A Screntist says that a traveler who could 
make the circuit of the earth m 80 days would 
need 24 years for his journey around the sun. 
That settles it. We shall not attempt the latter 
journey. Twenty-four years is too long to be 


away from home, with the meter registering gas 
the same as if it was burned every night.—Zz. 





Gas Stocks. 
ae 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 
34 Pine Srreet, New Yorx City. 
1882, 


e@ Allcommunciations will receive particular attention 
t@~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. gag 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 


JUNE 2, 








Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 
SI ix vaddavdtesoodses $466,000 50 70 75 
PRPs scepnscieeshixes 1,800,000 50 94 96 
” Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 223 227x 
Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 164 166 
- Bonds... 658,000 a.  EOn 110 
Metal: ..cdcccdcscscseses “ODOURS 100" «86 98 
‘* Bonds, go'd. 900,0U0 1000 202 205x 
Municipal..............¢ 1,590,000 100 180 186x 
+ Bonds... .. 750,000 106 110 
New York........ seats 4,000,000 100 120 122 
DIE 6 ve ntnscesecins 270,000 50 -—- 109 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ............+ . 2,000,000 25 100 103 
oo eee ee -« 1,200,000 20 67 70 
‘** 8. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 105 109 
Fulton Municipal..... 3,60u,000 100 90 55 
Peoples............ eae 1,000,000 10 45 _ 
by Bonds........ 290,000 ~ 206 107 
“a coded . 250,000 ... 90 92 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 50 55 
NE ita dcdaaneiaes 1,000,000 25 50 55 
” <r 700,000 1000 93 96 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 50 60 
= Bonds 1,000,000  ... 100 101 
Richmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 50 7 75 
- Bonds....... 40,000 — — _ 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 — 75 
ni Bonds 200,000 1000 §=95 100 
Citizens, Newark... 918,000 50 — ai 
_ ** Bds. 124,000 — 105 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 125 — 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 178 180 
Consolidated, Balt. 38 39 
Ronds.... 197 —- 
East Roston, Mase... 220,000 25 122 128 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 140 144 
Halifax N.S........... 400,000 40 i48 150 
Hamilton, Ontario... 155.000 40 117% 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,600 20 155 160 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100 sa 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 — 1-0 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 iG 112 117 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 i73 (74 
New Haven, Conn... 25 132 — 
Oakland, Cal.......... 32 33 
am Jersey City 75 80 
“ Bds. .? ee 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester. N. Y...... 50 70 80 
Wilmington, Del.. 50 174 ies 
I ccevessces tee 50 30 32 
St. Louis Miaevesi.. 600,000 50 250 254 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Fr’isco Cal. 68 69 
Toledo, Ohio...... . . 95 97 
Troy, Citizens.. ...... 600,000 100 — anne 
Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 185 200 
+ Sorip 375,000 1th 200 206 
Advertisers Index. 
GAS ENGINEERS, 7 
William Farmer, New York City............ccccccscccceeccs 262 
G. Warren Dreaser New York City.... .......ccececcescee 260 
Jas. BR. Smedberg, New YOrk Cit¥secs.sccccccsccsseccenccese 04 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS 
CONSTRUCTION. 


AND 









Herring & Floyd, NOW York Cy oc ccccccccccccsccesccoscs Se 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I........... 259 
Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa............. sbnsaeceasedeaanes 259 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind....... 259 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... . .-. 29 
Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md...... .. 269 
P. Munsinger, Phila; Pa...........ssee. . 259 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa....... .....-.e00. 259 
GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

mS 258 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa..... 258 
i Be BI Wi cc Sab eveseriave cccvesesedecees 258 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa..................004. 2 

R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa...... coos SUS 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., " phillipsburgh, N. J. iad 258 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa............. 258 

SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, 

G. Shepard Page, New York City............. .e..2 . «+.. 24 
Jas. R. Smedberg, New York City.......ccccocccscescsscce. 256 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 

J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.... 256 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..... . 256 
Adam Weber, New York City. Ciagtecwdedeatussteakes 256 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ . 266 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 256 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa............ 256 
Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa. geese . 256 
Henry Maurer, New York City........ ... 256 
Sy I I Bc icc cc, ccccccvcccdéaaceced 256 
Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, Cc hica ago, Ils...... . 256 
Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio...................... 236 


DIETERICH’S REGENERATOR FURNACE. 


Charlies F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md...................0.. 240 
GAS METERS, 

Harris, Griffin & Co., Pilla, PB. ... 0.20000. seccsecccecseses 262 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia piaewsssst 263 

The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Cvu., Phila. Pa. 263 

etme & Welmeny, PRR, POs ids cccscccccceccecvcceces 263 
GAS STOVES. 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia....... 255 

VALVES. 

Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y............... 260 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass . 260 
EXHAUSTERS. 

P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind............ 57 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City . 27 
GAS COALS. 

Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa............... — 
OWE Hi OO., NOW TORR Cl on oisiiscsecccccccccscecsccss . 0 
Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia........... 261 
New York and Cleveland Gas Coal Cc.. Pittsburgh, Pa...... 261 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore, Md .................. 261 
Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. .. .........cccecccccces 261 
Fort Pitt Gas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa... ..... .....ccccccccece 260 
Chesapeake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City.......... 261 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa........ .2.-cceee oes 240 
STREET LAMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City...... 254 
PURIFIER SCREENS. 

George D. Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.......... . 230 
BURNERS, 

G. Gefrorer, Phila, PO. ...cccccccesccess 260 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .. 264 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 

Commelly & Co., NeW WE ORY s.cccccccccses. ccvcsccccccs M7 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
Bes Wes OMNI, TW TO Cs banc ance cic ccvccccecsdbcccscs 229 
PROCESSES. 
perpen MPT Es BUG BORE GIF. coi ccccccccccesccce sieccces 258 
Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y.... ......... 254 
National Gas Company, Phila., Pa 254 
GAS FIXTURES. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City... . ... .......... 257 
CEMENT. 

F, O. Norton, New York City 257 
BOOKS, 

Ny Gt ON a dnvedaseecdsan ccncascc .+. 261 
ee . 2 
a aie nas cies dmdnasaeseunvedeus ceases 258 
Cathels’ Gas Consumers’ Manual.... .............6.0000.--. 268 
I ee as dunk chides hdd dedbuscousades ved 263 
Review of Gas and Water Engineering ........5 ssseeeee eee 263 
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ENGAGEMENT DESIRED, 


By a Young Man of Ten Years’ Experience 
in the Management of Small Works. 

Has had practical experience in all branches of the ere 

can be well recommended for industry, economy, and atte nel 

to duty. Address ** ME. S.,”? this Office. 


To Gas Works Builders) 


and tron Founders. 


DRY CENTER VALVES. 


FULL SETS OF PATTERNS FOR 
a, S, 8, 10, 12. @ 16 Inch 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


AM. METER CO., Arch and 22d Sts., Phila. 


} 


THE GLOBE 
STREET LAMP. 
STREET LAMPS. 





MINER'S PATENT 


Are adapted for use of Streets, Parks, 


Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds. 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


MORRISANIA, N. Y¥. CITY, 


The Pelouze & Audouin Condenser 


I would request that gas-makers ordering or making inquiries 
about this machine would inclose a working tracing of their ap- 
paratus from hydraulic main to center seal. 


JAS, R. SMEDBERG, 35 Broadway. N. ¥. 





PAINE & LADD, 


HALBERT E. PALNE, Late Comm’'r Patents. STORY B. LADD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 
Patent Cases. 549-6t 





Announcement. 


BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 


JTOAN METHEVEN, 


of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 


NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


Wall Street, New York. 





The “Standard” Washer-Scrubber 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER PATENT. 


'Removes all the Ammonia and a large percentage of Sulph. Hydrogen and Carb. Acid. 


Gas Works, PuacE D’ORLEANS, QuEBEC, March 10, 1882. 

Geo. SHerarp Pacer, Esq., New York :—Iinclose you copies of the Government Inspector's 
test and certificate, showing that the washer is working well and taking out every particle of 
ammonia. D. H. Greer, Secretary and Manager, 

‘*Gas Inspector’s OrFice, QueBEC, March 7, 1882, 

**T hereby certify that at the request of the Quebec Gas Company I have tested the purity of 
the gas furnished by the said Company, and after testing such gas in accordance with the provisions 
of the act to provide for the inspection of gas, I find the quantity of ammonia contained therein is 
0.00 in 400 cubic feet thereof. N. LeVassevr, Inspector.” 

Newport Gas Licutr Co., Newport, R. I., March 12, 1882. 

Gro. SHerarp Pace, Esq.:—I have many letters inquiring aboat my experience with the 
‘* Standard” Washer-Scrubber, and I give only the plain facts of its behavior with us, which is in 
every respect so creditable to the machine that I can always give it a first-class character to those 
seeking its help. Wittiam A, STepMAN. 
The following American Gas Companies have adopted the “Standard” Washer-Scrubber: 

Allegheny, Penn. Consolidated, Baltimore. Citizens, Newark, N. J. 


Metropolitan, N. Y. Newport, R. I. Havana, Cuba. 
Richmond, Ind. Rockford, Tl. St. Joseph, Mo. 


Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada. 


The concentrated ammoniacal liquor produced has an immediate sale at prices much above what 
has heretofore been offered. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


CIRCULAR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 














Branco OFFICE OF THE StronG Gas Furr anp Licut Company, 
CorNnER Broapway anp Matn Srreet, Yonkers, July 2, 1881. | 

The Yonkers Furr Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing W inh Gas by 
the Strone Process, for Heat, Power, and Licur. 

It has about two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of 
Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, snd various industrial purposes. 

The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success. 
That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone, 

Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, 
if electricity should eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 
Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, 
then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own upinion as to their 
relative power and value. The Srrona Gas Furr anp Ligur Company is the proprieto for the 
State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 
All applications for licenses or for iuformation should be addressed, as above, to 

R. W. VAN PELT, President of the Company, 
And also President of the Yonkers Fuel Gas Co., and of the Westchester Gas Light Co. 


WANTED, TO PURCHASE, 
Several Gas Works Anywhere in the United States, 


WITH A VIEW TO IMPROVING AND EXTENDING THE SAME. 


Companies not paying dividends, or who are about to rebuild or enlarge their works, and 
do not wish to make assessments for improving, will fiud it to their interest to communicate 
with us before expending money for repairs or improvements. 

Call or address, with some particulars, such as -average consumption of gas, the selling 
price to consumers, holder capecity, size and length of street mains, etc., 


THE NATIONAL GAS COMPANY. 


Builders of Lowe’s Improved Gas Works, 


No. 430 Walnut Street, Fmalacalpnin. Pa. 


FOR SALE, JAS. R. SMEDBERG, 
‘ ‘ GAS ENGINEER, 
Four Purifying Boxes, wo. 35 Broadway, N. ¥. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER TO SEVERAL GAS COS. 
5X10 ft., with Center Seal. in complete order, REFERENCES.—Peter Donahue, Esq., Pres. San Francisco Gas 
Light Co.; Charles Roome, Esq., Pres. Manhattan Gas — Co.; 
A. Hickenlooper, Esq., Pres. Cincinnati Gas Light Co.: W. W. 
Shippen, Esq., Pres. Hoboken Gas Light Co.; D. O. Mills, N. Y 
54 7eet CONSUMERS Ga8 CO., Newburgh, N. ¥. City ; and the officers of many other companies, 48-tf. 








For further information apply to 
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Awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal by the Am. Inst., 1881. 


AMERICAN METER Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS QF THE 


“ECONOMY” GAS 





it is with renewed confidence that we offer the “Economy ” Cooking Stoves to the public as being 


efficient, economical, and durable Gas Stoves in the market. Efficient from the rapidity with which they 


Awarded the First Premium at St. Louis, 1881. 


the most 


do their 


work, economical as to the consumption of gas, and durable from the quality of material and workmanship employed 


in their manufacture. 


These Stoves were awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal at the Exhibition of the American Institute, 1881, 


and the First Premium at the St. Louis Fair, 1881. 


All sizes ot our “Economy” Range, from “6A” upward, 
ARE FITTED WITH THE 
NEW AND IMPROVED ROASTING OVEN DOOR 


With these Stoves all qualities of Gas can be used. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR NICK- 
EL PLATED FITTINGS. 


A BROILER UNDER 
WITHOUT SMOKE. 


UNEQUALED ECONOMY OF GAS 
FOR THE QUANTITY OF COOKING 
DONE. 

A THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 
HEAT THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
STOVE. 


UNSURPASSED EXCI 
«al OF WORKMANSHIP AN 
iat 
ail 


ALL THE OVENS TIGHT, JACK- - \ 
ETED, AND PERFECTLY VENTI- 
LATED. 


ULL] 
| 


ERS OF GREAT POWEI 
PATENT SMOKELESS GAS-AND- 


AIR BURNERS OF SUPERIOR 
POWER FOR BOILING, FRYING, 


RADIATING 





BURNERS 
CONSUME THE GAS OF ANY Lo. 


AMERICAN METER’ COMPANY. 





THE FIRE 


AN OPEN ROASTER UNDER THE 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE, 


tLLENCE 


D FINISH, 


DOWNWARD RADIATING BURN- 


THAT 


STEWING, PRESERVING, JELLY- CALITY WITHOUT ODOR oR 
ING, HEATING SAD-IRONS, ETC. SMOKE. 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL SUPER- BURNERS THAT ARE PRACTI- 


IORITY IN ALL COOKING OPERA- 
TIONS. 





TIME OR USAGE. 


No. 9.—** Economy” Gas Range, with Improved Roasting Oven Door. 


CALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 


FROM 


THESE STOVES ARE MADE IN ALL SIZES, TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY FAMILY. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 









AMERICAN METER CO., New York and Philadelphia. 
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J.H. GAUTIER & CO..) = LACLEDE MANHATTAN 


CORNER OF FIRE BRICKS AND FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, ‘GAS RETORT WORKS rETORT WORKS. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. CHELTENHAM, MO. 
ADAM WEBER. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
MANUFACTURERS OF | Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
Clay Gas Retort CLAY GAS RETORTS 
y Gas Retorts, 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


| = aa. Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
Gas House Tiles, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. ¥. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and! ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 5 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 7 -Borgner & 0 Brien, 
|B. KREISCHER & SONS, | MANUFACTURERS oP 


box = mesomit_| gpyrop orn zovsnex'sn, 22x CLAY GAS RETORTS 
“BROOKLYN | | AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Gas Retorts, rire pricks, tives, etc. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 23d St., Above Race, 
ba 


Manufacturers of Clay Ketorts, Fire Brick, | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Gas House and other Tile. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 





Fire Bricks and Tiles 
of all shapes and sizes. 
Pipe a Clay. Fine Ground Clay and Fire Bricks. Sewer 


"901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Works, 
LOCKPORT, PA. 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.——_ 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
0. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., fon for the New England States. 


~ OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 28d St., New Mocks, ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


“SENRY MAURER. 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


‘Works, IT-RIC 


Howard Station, Mo. Pacific B.R. EVEN S & H O WARD. 916 Market ae ) St. Louis, Mo. 
FIRE BRICK, GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWER PFPIPs, 8 TO 24 INCHES DIAMETER. 


Glass Pot Clay, Ground Fire Olay, 3 in a Barrels aud! in Bulk. All kinds of Fire Clay Goods. 


CHICAGO er RN THE PELOUZE & AUDOUIN 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK WORKS, Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co. _CONDEN SER 


(Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878) 
394 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. TAYLOR & ANDERSON, BE. 


(Late CHAS. TAY! OR, estab. 1872.) 
CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Works, 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 

















CHAS. TAYLOR, Manufacturer. 





GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. 


Smedbere’s penpreemante- 


STANDARD CAS RETORTS, FIRE U. 8S. PATENTS, May 26, 1874, and July 21, 1874. 
BR j CK AND oar LE This Condenser may fairly be considered a STANDARD and 
ay eforts an eftings, 4 se INDISPENSABLE machine. During the eight years which have 
elapsed since its introduction, it has been adopted in the follow- 
BLAST FURNACE LININGS; CUPOLA BLOCKS; ing gas works : 
GRATE SETTINGS; STOVE LININGS: San Francisco, Municipal, N. Y., New Orleans, 


BLOCKS & TILES 


FELL'S, DANK’S AND FRANK’S SMOKE PREVENTOR TILES; BOSD. io” Miodecto 
Of every Shape and Size to Order. | DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; Reno, Hannibal, Newark, O., 
SIEMENS’ & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES; emma = = 
2G E ACW eo ETT 1. wire « ndianapolis, Oakland, Salt Lake City. 
XXX PRESSED agend WORKS F o RN AC E BLOCKS ; Denver, Ohio Penitentiary, Hotel del Monte. 
FIRE CEMENT, ETC., ETC. Napa Insane Asylum. 
POROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS | ,,{)tar. Official test-buttons, from the New Orleans tas Lighe 
Doubled Milled Clay, Ground Bricks, | FOR BENCH FRONTS. | Company will shortly be distributed. Address 


and Fine Saud of Purest Quality. | THE SHICKLE,: HARRISON & HOWARD 


IRON CO., St. Louis, or 
JAS. R. 1s 5 at re 35 em, H YY. 


| Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. 
BRANCH WORKS, NEW CUMBERLAND, W. VA. 
General Office and Works, 


BURNS ST., CINCINNATI, O.. | SMEDBERG’S NON-OSCILLATING DIFFERENTIAL GAUGE. 






Non-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. 


Special goods for Smelting, Assaying, and Chemical 
Manufacture. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


¥ 
nA. Roots CHANDELIERS. 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


| Fine Gilt Bronzesand Marble (locks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 
NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
|- Spectal designs turnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
hee cHalls Lodges. &c, 


_ ~-F.O. NORTON, 


| MAMTTFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 227 treme Comene 
Specially adapted for gas works Under water It isc apable 


. of giving better results'than Portland or any other cement. 
With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


92 Broadway, New York. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, H. & F, M, ROOTS, } Patentees and Manufacturers, {CONNERSVILLE, IND, | Iron Sponge 


S. s. TOWNSE NSN), General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 


JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. CAS E XHA USTERS. 


WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 
’ & Agent, . CONNELLY & CO., 


No. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITy 


NEW BOOKS. 
















Seud for Baivennapa Ostalogue and Price Lint. | 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
No. 345 BROADWAY, N. ¥. OBSERVATIONS ON GLASS AS AN OBSTRUCTOR AND 
BUILDERS OF REFLECTOR OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, 2 cts. 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. oie 


TRANSPORT OF MATERIALS FOR GAS WORKS, $1.25. 


H 


’ 
J 





2 — id 


—_— 


GAS ENGINEER’S DIARY AND TEXT BOOK FOR 188 
$2.00. 


Gg 


A. M, CALLENDER & Ct., 
42 PINK STREET. N.Y. (iT. 


PRESERVE 


The Journal! 


BY THE USE OF 


THE STRAP FILE. 


RNOR. 


HIGH SERVICE GOVFRNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENC 


7 
uu 





or Alteration of Gas Works, or or the Construction o 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 
ISBELL’S PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT DOORS. 


AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVE 


3d. Will always lie flat open. 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 


aig 
7 ~ 
wi a 
S ates 
= Advantages «f the Strap File. 
co 
A . Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used, 
lz al : , 
5 = 2d. Preserves papers without punching holes 
= 
= 
=) 
~ 


4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
without disturbing the otiers. 


ISBELL’S PAT. 


We will furnish to our subscribers this import 
aot article for preserving, in a convenient form, 
| the numbers of the Journal as it is issued, at the 
| very low price of $1.25. Sent either by express 
or mail, as directed. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
G. G. POKTER, President 


CASTINGS, Eto. 
Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, 


re 

3 By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will 
“ be added to the price of the Binder. 
wz 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS, 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO 42 Pine Street, N 
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A. EH. M’ NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Flange-Pipes 


CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS 





jesguey 


"44JOAA 


Aapunog 





JAMES 8. MOORE, P 
SENJAMIN CHEV, fa 


00 





STN NT 


Cast lr00 gasd Water Pipes, Supa, Rin Aytranls, Grasholders. &. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 





STER IRAN 


*quoveesren LI N 1. 


JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


t 





WORKS 


Cast Iron Water and 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. less 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CO,, 


AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


“= 





Gas Pipe 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by Txomas 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol 


lowing Books, at prices named : 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY KIcHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind- 


ing. $!2. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W Hanrt- 


LEY. $2.50. 


ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU. Price. 
PECA" I ISE OF OG: ‘AS 
eo 3 g Fe ne yo gg any Other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


Cloth. $4.50. 
GAS WORKS STATISTICS, 
$1.00 





Has. W. 


GAS CONSUSLF RS HAND BOOK, by Wx. Rics- 
ARDs, C. E. 18 ino. Sewed. 20 Ceats, 


| GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E.8 


8. CATHELS, C,E, 
10 Cents 


Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
Owen C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
GAS COMPANIES. $5. 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
All remittances must be made by C heck, Draft, or Post Office 


Money Order. 
LLASTINGS. A. M, CALLENDEKR & CO. 
Room 18, No. 49 Pine St, N. ¥ 


























R. ID. WOoorD && O”®.., 
PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


£00 Chestnut Street. 
Z ‘JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 








Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street, 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-incn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
ta™ Sone for Circular and Price Liat. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
R. A. BRICK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 
FOR WATER AND GAS, 

Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 

Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 


WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL, Selling Agent, 
ss Mee, 85 Liberty St., N. ¥. 





Mellert Foundry and Machine Co. 


Xuimited. Established 1848. 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 





7 E Fd C= 6% A CED be 


ease = ~~ Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, HRetorts, etc. 

Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Grist and 
Saw Millis, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - ~- - READING, PA. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPANY. 





,|320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52, 


H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential] improvements, more appropriately called tha 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘“‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
heated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other method. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, | 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and about y 
33g gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
liant gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 
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HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Works, 


738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Praclical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each, 
W ASHERs: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AiR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and XH: and 
EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 
PATENT 


FLOYD’S 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER’S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR ANL’ FRAME, 
BUTLER'S 
SCREENING SHOVELS. 


| Mansfield, O. 
| Marion, O, 


COKE 





GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ceanected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order, 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty nches— 
at very low prices, | 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
SILAS C. HERRING. JaMES R. FLOYD. | 





T. H. Brreg, Asst. Mangr. 
TARVIN, Sec, & Treas, 


H. RANSHAW, Pres. & Mangr. 
Ws. Stacey, Vice-Pres, k. J. 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ninele and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVATOR CARS, 
COKE CRUSHERS, 


BENCH CASTINCS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- 
tion of Coal and Oil Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: Wrought [ron Works: 
33, 35, 87, & 39 Mill St., 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey &t., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 


‘shanties 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Kittannin 


| Athens. 0, 


| Columbus, O, 


1842, DEILY & FOWLER 1881 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, PHILA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


BSINGLHE AND TELESCOPIC— WITH CAST 


OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


- We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 


Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 


Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 135 gasholders. 


| Personal supervision given to the erection of all oar work. 


Holders built at following places since 1868: 
Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) Jacksonville, LL. 
Bristol, Pa. “ Joliet, Il. 
Catasaqua, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Pa. Jefferson City, N. O.' La. (2) 
Hazelton, Pa. 


Algiers, N. O., La 
Freeport. Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich 


Huntingdon, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y.. (2) 
Pittston Pa, Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Bethlehem (S). Pa. Waverly, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa Little Falls, N.Y. 
Cantcr, Pa. Penn Yann, N. Y. 
C arlisle, Pa; Watkins, N. i 2 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. (2) 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Coney Island, N. Y. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Lynchburg, Va. Salem, N.J. 

| Stanton, Va. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Youngstown, O Burlington, Vt. 
Steubenvule, O. Hoosick Falls, N, Y. 
Zanesville, O. Att'ca, N. Y. 


Mount Holly, N. J. 
Mount Joy, Pa. 
Rockaway Beach, 
Zanésville, O, (2) 
Laucaster, O. 


Belleaire, O, L. I. (2) 

Barnesville, O. 

Newark, O. Blackwell’s Island, N Y 
Waltham, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass, 
Wheeling, W Va. 
Lansing, Mich, 

(2) Flint. Mich. 
Milton, Pa, 

| Galveston, Texas, 


Franklin, Ind, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Flemington, N. J. 
Dover, Del. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Meriden, "Conn. 


NOW READY, 


VOLUMES I., Il., AND III. OF 


King’s Treatise on Coal Gas 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE, $10 EACH. 


A. M. CALLENDER &. 00., 


42 Pine Street. N. Y. 


The Kerr Murray Mig. Co., 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


AND 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
| Bench Castings, 


SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 
GASHOLDERS. 


| FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 





WORKS: 
Cors, Pratt; Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 





Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 
spondence solicited, 


Corre- 
467-ly 





CONTINENT 





GASHLODERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


AL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SUKUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture ane 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 


Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 





No. 1211 MAREKET 


P|. MUNZINGER, 


Engineer and Builder, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PENN 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOS? IMPROVED PLAN. 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valves, 


Condensers, 


Scri.bbe 
Gasholders, 


Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application, 


rs, 


Purifiers, 
Stop Valves, Etr., Ete 
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GAS CO. ALS. 


GAS COALS . __GAS COA LS. 








“SCOTT’S” OCEAN. MINE 
YOUCHIOCHENY CAS COAL. 


W. L. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors, ERIE, PA. 





This coal is now used by all the leading gas companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and 


recognized as the only reliable Youghiogheny Coal. With an unlimited supply of coal, and facilities to meet any 


demand that may be made upon the colliery, purchasers can rely upon a prompt fulfillment of all orders. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


New York P.O. Box, 3695. 


45 SOUTH STREET, WN. Y. 





t. McCRICKART, Pres’t. J. E. MCCRICKART, Mang’r- 


THE FORT PITT COAL CO,, 


Miners and Shippers of 
No. 337 Liberty Street, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN, 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
28 to 954 River Street and 67 to S3 Vail Ave. 


TROY, NEW YORE. 





REFERENUES FURNISHED. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES, 


ovble and Sing \e Gate, % inch to 36 inch—outside and 
nsite screws, Ind cato , etc.,—for Gas, Water, Steam, and 
Oil. 
HYDRAULIO MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 


CONTENTS SeEcTIon I —The purposes of photometry. Standard light, Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Ac- 
Amendment Act, 1871 .—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of candard apparatus. The photometer room, Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consupt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

SEcTion II..- Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Prepar- 
stion of solutions. Fitiingup. Toset the apparatus at work. Analysis. 

SECTION II].—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer, To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas, Spevific 
ravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the ca‘culations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
snd degr e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammoniaani sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
referecs’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co.. 42 Pine | Street_ N. ¥. 








CHAPMAN 
VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam, Gas, and Water Valves 
and Gates. 


FIRE HYDRANTS, 


WITH POSITIVE DRIP. 


VALVE M‘F'GCO 


All Valves and Hydrants farnished with 


Babbitt Metal Seats & Non-Corrosive 
Working Parts. 


WORKS AT INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Roston Office, 77 Kilby St. New York Office, 28 Platt St. 


ALL WORK de cee Abbe 


G. W. DRESSER, CE, 


Member American Society Civil Engineers. 


AS BURNERS 
“Gus nzarmsa ax coonmse arranaros, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. et — en hes + = gle 
No. 284 North Eighth Street, Philadelphie + Gas Manufacture. 








C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
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GAS COALS. : 








NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 





This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
jastly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by raliroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Oflice—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
GLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 


361-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEWBURGH 


ORREL COAL COMPANY, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 





GAS COALS, 


CHE, 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 
OFFER THEIR | 
COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 
AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 
OFFICES 
No. 209 jSouth Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wali Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. de 


CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


366-ly . 





J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 


SaLes C. & O. R’way Coal Agency N. Y. 
DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore. 


Acrents: (DANIEL W. JOB & CQO., Boston. 





Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


and Palatine Gas Coals. 
FOUNDRY COKE 
Mines Situated at 


NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA, 


EOoOmMeE OF FICE, 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
SEURETARY. 





CHAS. W. HAYES, Agent in New York, 
No. 111 Broadway - - ‘Trinity Building- 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 





FOR THE SALE OF THE, 


SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


FF. GORDON, susie. } ‘OFFICE, 22 PINE STREET, N. Y. 








THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


THE AMERICAN 


DESPARD COAL 


GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


lo Gas Light Con.panies throughout the country. 
Agent, ALFRED PARMELE, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
M nes in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Wharves Locust Point 

Compar y’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 





$3 PER ANNUM. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 

| nattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 

Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 

N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

| *_." Reference to them t¢ requested, 


42 Pine street, N. Y. 


W04-, 





“Economy of Gas as a Fuel for Cooking Purposes.” 


This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 


MR. WILLIAM W. 


GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 
T IS INTENDED FOR GKATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


4. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


OE 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.. 











FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the nse of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attesi—J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secretary, pro-tem. 


Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Director General President 








FARMER’S PATENT 


Pies eee DIF -Prir a. 














FARMER’S PATENT BYZ-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WiIiitLLiiaA M FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, S9, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 
WILLiam FARMER may be consulted upon ail matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 
Having made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 
Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 
Sole Agent for the AITKEN and SOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 








PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. : 
EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Ete, 
BYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts, ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Jupbthaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above, SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
er Scrubbers and Washers, Ete. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts. TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
M@ited) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL tor Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 





REYSRS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GEYTLEMEN. 
@ecotesscr B. SILLIMAN, New Yaven, Conn. | D. HosTETrer, President Pivtsburgh Gas-Light Co.. Mittsburgh, a. 
@EN BAS. Rooms, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. i C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Eugineer Manhattan Gas-Light Compan , mw. X. 
Gan. 4. BICEENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnafai, Ohio. 8. L. Husrer, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ss W. Scxson, President Brooklyn Gas-Lighi Campany, Brooklyn, N. *. | K. VaapErpoo.. Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, NM J. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 














Manufactories: ) GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agsencies: 


SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. | oF weeer Genem Cimetemet. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. | SUGG'S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. 


ice teen sate eager Scam dam : avai 20 South Canal Street, Chicage. 
‘ et Meters, w izar’s Mvariablie ‘Yheasuring rum, | S810 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Sole Agents for Wm. Cowan’s Automatic Pressure Changer. 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce. 








HELME & McILHENNY. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAS WETTER MANUFACTURERS, 


Uontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical FEzperience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of ali 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 





WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest, and Treas. 





WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 








H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES, 


Dry and We} GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov: 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


Review of Gas and Water Fngineering. FODELL’S 


ISSUED WEEKLY. System of Bookkeeping 

FOK GAS COMPANIES. 

Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 22 Buckingham St., London, Eng. | Price $, wnich should be sent either in Cneck, P. 0. Order 
or Registered Letter. 

Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas ; sum- amon Ibo supplied vo Gas Pomme Sarak aoe peg 

mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also | Foor. Vatladelphia, or 


. ; A M. CALLENDER & CO 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. OFFicn Gas LIGHT JovRMAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y 


Price, 13s., Postpaid. “6 4 far pains 


OF: CATHEL’S 
The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory.) CAS CONSUMERS 


MANUAL, 
Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 
Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland | 0" "Y previous septs at of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and Wales; date of formation, ammount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; includirg carbonization SEAR CES SES, Leena mained 


2 ae of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compuntes lo supply 














- < 4 their Consumers with one of these Guides, us a meang of pre- 
Price, in Cloth Covers, 58; Paper Vovers, 38. 6d. Postage Extra venting complaint arising from their wavt of cnowieage in 
Address, 22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, regard to the registration of ir meters. For sale by 
4 A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 


} 42 Pine Street, New Yor . 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER C0,, 


Successors to WW. WW. GOooODw In ck CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St., Phila, 142 Chambers St. N.Y., 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 








SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA FOR 


BRAY’S 


PATENT FLAT-FLAME BURNERS 


AND 





SPECIAL UNION-JET. 
Br AY’S The Special Burners are made 
for both High and Low Pressure. 

In ordering Burners our customers 
Patent Lanterns will confer a favor by stating the 


Pressure. 


Bray’s Patent They give a 


Standard Slit-Union Permanently Well- 


Burners shaped Flame, 
do not Corrode in free irom Roaring 


any Atmosphere. and Flickering. 





BRAY’S PATENT LANTERN. 


STANDARD SLIT-UNION. SPECIAL SLIT-UNION. 


The “Special” Burners, as improved, are more adaptable to the requirements of gas illumination than any now 
before the public. They can be made to suit any pressure or quality of gas (including air gas), The gas inlet is 
so placed that it cannot be tampered with, and they are not liable to get out-of order. 

The following table and sentences in quotation marks are taken from the report of 8. C. Ford, the United States 
Inspector of Gas and Meters at Washington, D, C., for the year 1881: 


‘On examination of the above table of tests, 


made wi i it wi 
Actual Illuminating Illuminating Value of ade with various burners, it will be observed 





Pressure at am power in power in one foot of gas that the illuminating power obtained with Bray’s 
Description of Burner points of : ye ny candles at candles, at in terms of special burners Nos, 5, 6, and 7, both slit-union 
: ‘ ignition. rate of actual | rate of 5 cu. ft. standard iat f high: b . ; 
hour. consumption. per hour. candles. and jet form, was high ; but with Bray’s regula- 
cut — tor burners only moderately good.” 
Inches. Cubic Feet. Candles. Candles. Candles. “ : ’ : 
Bray's Standard Slit-Union (80 candles. ... 255 6.90 30.04 21.76 4.85 ‘The result of test with Bray's standard slit- 
Special Slit-Union No.7.......... 50 4.74 19.20 20.25 4.05 union burner was highly satisfactory. This burner 
: r 1 . e x OF 14 . . ° F} . m 
NO. 6... 40-0000. -50 4.10 16.67 re ca is best suited for street illumination, and will 
“ a aaaaagaoede 60 3.49 1258 18 02 3 60 yield the maximum power obtainable from a cubic 
255 Union Jet No. 7........... 50 4.84 19.13 19.76 3.95 foot of gas.” 
YS 55 4.32 17.10 19.79 3.95 ; 
. No. Set rirantanée 60 4.14 15 & 18-90 : 7 “The special burners manufactured by Bray 
TWO. Be wwccssrcees vw oO. ~ ‘ O.% a . . 
Regulator Union Jet No.7......... 50 4.99 17.69 17.72 8.54 & Co. compare favorably with any yet inspected 
~ Soe hues 50 518 17.63 17.01 8.40 by this office, They are well made, and no doubt 
Nas Bi. Sick. os ‘60 4.37 13.71 15.68 3.1! ; F : 
>? pede 4 : or <e +e 4 will prove very durable in practical use. They 


are best adapted for gases of high gravity.” 


Bray’s Patent Standard Slit-Union Burners are of 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 candle power. The Patent Lanterns 


are adapted for burners of 50, 80, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 800 candle power, and are acknowledged to be the best 
lantern for street lighting yet invented. Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 
WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. 


S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. 


SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 
H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 


G. B. EDWARDS, Mang. N.Y. Branch. 
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